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PIAA) 


ELIZABETH ROBINS’S 
“Greatest Novel of All” 





“Yes, this is a vivid “The ‘Florentine 


and well-written novel, Pome” ctends cle 
admirably character- 
ized, admirably staged, 


touched to quick issues 


above the general mass 
of novels; it is a book 


: which it is a sheer joy 
with unusual sympathy 


and insight.’’ to read.”’ 
— Chicago — Sheffield (England) 
Record- Herald. Daily Telegram. 





FLORENTINE FRAME 


The Boston Evening Transcript says : 
“She infuses into the chronicle a zest, a certain’ tang, a keen, sharp relish, a 
flavor more distinct and enjoyable than we often detect in contemporary fiction. 
As an authentic transcriber of the American life of this generation she has few 
equals. She depicts contemporary types with photographic precision, and transmits 
the flavor of the chance encounter inimitably.’’ 


The New York Times Saturday Review says : 
** It is a book which may be characterized as well worth while—worth the writing 
and worth the reading. The novel seizes and holds one’s interest; the characters 
are well conceived and drawn; the situations are strong; many suggestive thoughts 
are scattered throughout its pages. The book stands well above the flood of fiction.’’ 


The London (England) Evening Standard says : 
** One of the most powerful and complex stories that we have ever had the interest 
of reading. * * * The story is enthralling, original, well written, and of great 


human interest.’’ 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly: 1 
























"THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


THE MOST FASCINATING AND IMPORTANT TRAVELS OF RECENT YEARS 


| Dr. Sven Hedin’s explorations of TRANS-HIMALAYA 


In th ir ,esults to science these are the most important journeys of modern times; they reveal a splendid 
courage and power of resource in the ‘ace of bitter exposure on that “ root of the world." The author succeeded 
in penetr .ting beyond the mountains to a beautiful country entirely unexplored. reaching the town of the highest 
prelate in Tibet in time to witness the great annual festival of Lamaism, which no European had ever before seen. 


388 zllustrations from the author's photographs, water colors. drawings, etc.; 8 plates in color, maps, etc. 
2 vols., $7 50 net \carriage extra) 





Dr. Grenfell’s LABRADOR | W. E. Carson's MEXICO 
The Country and the People A brilliant account of a country which is full of pic- | 

The whole book is alive with its author’s interest- | turesque contrasts of scenery and of conditions ot 
| llving. A land where sport is superb, travel cheap, | 





ing personality, and is a fascinating account of an 


unappreciated count. y and people. and local color as rich as in Spain itself. 


Profusely illustrated, Cloth, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.39 | Fully tllustrated, Cloth, $2.25 net ; by mail, $2.39 


Prof. J. C. Van Dyke’s THE NEW NEW YORK 


124 illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL, of which 26 are printed in colors 
The book may be briefly described as the best description of the city yet written, united to the best 


illustrations of its many-sided life. 
Attractively bound and boxed, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.22 



















TWO BOOKS OF DELIGHTFUL REMINISCENCES 


| Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 


THE OLD TOWN MY DAY 


The reader simply cannot help sharing the author's | The book is described by the New York Sun as 
delight in “being a boy again" in one of the | ranking with “the best of written memoirs. It is 





Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s 





quaintest, friendliest old towns of Denmark. the story of a long, very full life, charmingly told.” 
Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14 Illustrated, Cloth, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.39 






Mr. Henry E. Krebbiel’s | Col. J. H. Patterson’s new book 
A BOOK OF OPERAS | IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA 

Is indispensable to any opera-goer. Each chapter | Is another volume of the remarkable adventures of 
deals with the story and the music of a well-known the author of The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. His 
opera, and with some of the personalities associated | quiet, matter-of-fact manner is as delightful as his 
with its presentation. | story. 

Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net: by mail, $2.15 (subject to Cloth, tllustrated, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15 

change) | 






| Mr. Herbert Croly’s 
| THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE 





Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s new book 








HISTORICAL ESSAYS } A clear, penetrating. constiuctive analysis of the 
Wel support the statement of a well-known critic | forces likely to influence the future of the country, 
that hs work “combines extreme accuracy with | suggesting possible modifications. 
extreme attractiveness.” Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.14 





Cloth, 12mo, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.49 
Miss Jessie H. Bancroft’s 
























Mr. E. V. Lucas’s new book 
SOME FRIENDS OF MINE GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND, 
: Sue Latter F oon HOME AND SCHOOL 
eT dan cee ae a aan Is as complete and as useful in its important field as 
; ; e famous ook oO ames by oyie. greatly 
sande the wise and witty, gathered from all monte bouh, anaibaiie damp, 
Cloth, $1.25 net Cloth, illustrated, probably $1.50 net 





ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION EARLY IN JANUARY 


Dr. Henry van Dyke's zew book on THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


The book is based upon his recent special studies of the interpretation of the genuine national life of America. 
In these he gathered the fruits of years of observation and reflection into orderly form preliminary to 
delivering before the Sorbonne, in Paris, the lectures later repeated in New York. ¥ 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net (subject to change) 
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John Marvel, Assistant 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Illustrated. $1.50 


“It makes an appeal to a wider public than ‘ Red 
Rock,’ and is a more vital piece of work than ‘Gordon 
Keith.’ ’’—Philadelphia Press. 


“It teems with sentiment, humor, pathos, and with 
passages calculated to arrest the attention and impress the 
mind.’’—Richmond Times-Despatch. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC and HOW IT IS WON 
With a Chapter by PADEREWSKI 
By HENRY T. FINCK 
$2.00 net; postbaid, $2.20 
“In this inspiring, helpful and most entertaivirg Keok, he 


points the road to success to every young person with genuine 
musical talent.”— Boston Globe. 


LIFE HISTORIES of NORTHERN ANIMALS 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Superbly Illustrated with Maps and Drawings by the Author 
2 vols. $18.00 net (expressage extra) 


Frank M. Chapman, the editor of ‘* Bird Lore,” says of it: 
**Mr. Seton’s ‘ Life Histories of Northern Animals’ is the book 
for which we have long been waiting. He has done for our 
mammals what Audubon did for our birds, but he has done it 
better. To his unique gifts asa sympathetic biographer of wild 
animals he adds a thorough grasp of the more technical sides 
of his subject, and the result is a work of the highest popular 
interest and scientific value.” 


RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH SPAIN—DIPLOMACY 
By REAR-ADMIRAL F. E. CHADWICK 
$4.00 net; postpaid, $4.40 
In this important work Admiral Chadwick takes up the 
relations of Spain and the United States from the first time they 
came in contact with each other, tracing in a clear, decisive and 
comprehensive manner, step by step, the incidents which led upto 


the Spanish War. The account of the year just before the war is 
particularly interesting and full of the most valuable material. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
By BIRGE HARRISON 


With 24 Reproductions of Representative Pictures 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


_ George W. Stephens, Director of the Toledo Museum of Art, says: “ Mr. 
Birge Harrison has given us facte—facts equally intere sting to the layman, the 
stucent, and the painter. Reacers knowing nothing of the subject will, 1 am 
sure, finish the book at a sitting and will arise enlizhtened. The stucept sill 
find it invaluable, and many an artist will discover in it much of which he has 
dreamed vaguely without correlation. It is quite the best book on landscape 
Painting I have ever read, and I wish to read it again and then again and yet 
again. 
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FORTY MINUTES 
LATE 


By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Illustrated. $1.50 


“* They form a legitimate 
addition to the library of 
American classics and be- 
long to the category of 
stories which live for more 
than a single reading.’’ 

— Washington Herald. 


SAILORS’ KNOTS 
By W. W. JACOBS 

Illustrated. $1.50 

** A number of the best 

things that have come 


from Mr. Jacobs’ pen.’’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





~ The Right Road 
for 1910 


A road smooth and pleasant to travel on— 
no ruts to fall into—well made and well laid 
to stand a long wear and tear—a road of 
beautiful vistas leading to the blessed delights 
of Domestic Happiness. The guide books are 
furnished by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, and are full 
of the most valuable and precious information 
ever offered to womankind—just for instance: 


Listen! | Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 
IS en 'y A wonderful cook book, literally crammed with 


the best things in the cooking domain. Hundreds 
of recipes, every one absolutely sure and tried, bright, 
attractive and up-to-date in all particulars; chapters 
on carving, serving, table waiting, decorations, etc. 
Why any one division is worth many times the price of the book. 
Bound in washable cloth $2.00; by mail $2.20 


Mrs. Rorer’s 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


Now here is a book of books. Every housekeeper is complaining of the 
extortionate prices of meats and wondering how they are ever going to meet 
the demand. This book is the very thing wanted. It gives a big array of 
the most palatable and fascinating dishes to be used in place of meat. Why 
if meat were cheap, very cheap, this book would be a godsend because it 
teaches better living. Then the vegetables —it is wonderful the number 
and variety of vegetables, many of which are not commonly used and yet 
within easy reach, and the great array of marvelous dishes concocted from 
them. Oh yes, this is the book for now. 

Bound in cloth $1.50; by mail $1.62 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


Contains a menu for every meal in the year, menus for all sorts of 
society functions, teas, receptions, luncheons, dinners, with illustrations of 


decorated tables. 
; Bound in cloth $1.50; by mail $1.62 


Sold by all booksellers or department stores, or write us 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


















At All Book Stores 


The Lords 
Of High Decision 


Has been accepted by critics 
and public as the best novel by 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of ‘‘The House of a Thousand Candles,’’ etc. 


New York 


“Let the reader gain the blissful experience of losing himself in a 
book . . . it grips and carries him with it from start to finish. 
The characters are vital and human.” Times. 


Boston 


“The story takes hold of the reader, and he can’t let it go until it is 
finished, even af the furnace fire goes out. . . . Altogether, this its 
Mr. Nicholson’s best. It is much better story-telling than ‘ The 
House of a Thousand Candles.’ ’’ Transcript. 


Pittsburg 


“To tell how all these tangled destinies are smoothed out would be to anticipate the reader's 
delight in this splendid story, which grips him from the start and will not let him go.’’ 
Gazette- Times. 

























Second big edition now selling. 
Four illustrations in color by A. I. Keller. $1.50 


Other Popular Novels 


THE MASTER By IRVING BACHELLER 


The Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, D. D., of Schenectady, in a recent address to the students of 
Wesleyan University, said: ‘If you young men read any novel this year it should be ‘ The Master,’ by 
Irving Bacheller.” This inspiring s‘ory is truly “A Novel of the Better Life." 


Fixed price, $1.20; postage, 12 cents 


ARSENE LUPIN By JEPSON and LEBLANC 


Arséne Lupinis rapidly becoming the literary sensation of America. These superb adventures 
form the first of several books about him which we shall publish. 


Decorative jacket and cover in colors. $1.50 


A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST say GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


A Nature idyl, fresh and fragrant, with the breath of violets and green woods on every page. It 
is the successful companion story to the author's “* Freckles.” 


Illustrations. $1.50 


NOTE.—We shall publish, January 15th, one of the leading novels of 1910—‘*Lord Loveland 
Discovers Amcrica,” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 East 16th St., New York 
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LIA A GAY) 
The Best New Fiction 


A new novel by the author of 7he 
Web of the Golden Spider. 


Frederick Orin Bartlett's 


The Seventh Noon 


Peter Donaldson's desire to 
** terminate his contract with 
society"’ involves him in a 
series of adventures at once 
alluring in their romance and 
amazingly impressive in their 
reality. A powerful story of 
present-day New York that 
will be vigorously discussed in 
pulpit, press and home. 
Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid 
Ready in January 


Robert Alexander Wason’s 
Happy Hawkins 


‘* Has any novel of the West as good as this 
been written since Zhe Virginian?’’ 
demands the Nation. Ithasmade Mr. Wa- 
son sreputation. ///ustrated. $1.50 postpaid 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney’'s Trespas s 


‘* Masterly,’” says the Oudlook. 
‘*A book to be read and remembered,’ 
says the Argonaut. 

$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents 


Joel Chandler Harris's 


The Shadow Between 
His Shoulder Blades 


‘*A graphic and picturesque Civil War 
tale.’’—Chicago News. 
Illustrated. 50 cents net; postage, 6 cents 


Harvey J. O’Higgins’s Old Clinkers 


A vivid story of the New York Fire 
Department. 
‘*A story of magnificent bravery.” 
—New York Times. 
Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid 


F. Hewes Lancaster's 
Marie of Arcady 


“The beautiful lite of simple folk; a 
classic.’’— Chicago Journal. 
Illustrated. $1.25 postpaid 


Florence Tinsley Cox’s 
The Chronicles of Rhoda 


‘Quite as delightful and winning as 
{ Rebecca at her best, or as Anne of Green 














Gables.’’—The Book News Monthly. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid 
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DIA or 


Books of Permanent Interest 


A Great Scientific Work that is the 
Book of the Day 


Cesare Lombroso’s 
After Death— What? 


The most important contribu- 
tion in years to theliterature of 
psychical research, scientific 
and profound, and yet, says the 
New York Sun, ‘‘ entertain- 
ing and extremely readable." 
Professor Lombroso's death 
three days after the publication 
of the book, and the present 
visit to America of Eusapia 
Palladino, with whom the book 
so largely deals, have added a 
unique and dramatic interest to 
the volume. 
Profusely iliustrated with Photographs, 
Drawings, etc. 

2.50 net; postage, 20 cents 


Professor Albert Schinz’s 
Anti-Pragmatism 


This will be the most discus-ed book of its 
class in this country this winter. ‘‘ Professor 
nang says the New York Times, ‘‘hasat 
ast encountered a foeman worthy of his 
steel, both asa thinker and as a master of 
clean-cut and luminous expression."’ 
** His criticism of American life,"’ says the 
Nation, ‘* is extraordinarily keen."’ 

$1.50 net; postage, 12 cents 








Albert Hale’s 
Practical Guide to Latin America 


By the special compiler of the Bureau of 
American Republica. The only guide 
book to South America. 

lémo. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 


M. D. Frazar’s 
Practical Guide to Great Britain 


Two volumes: 1—England and Wales; 
2—Ireland and Scotland. Filled with an 
enormous amount of ready and little-known 
information, including a valuable bibliog- 
raphy and exhaustive lists of rates, prices— 
in fact, all the expenses of travel. 

lémo. Per volume, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents 


Winthrop Packard's Wildwood Ways 


The vogue which Mr. Packard's books are 
enjoying marks the advent of a reallv great 
Nature writer. His work, says the A. L. 
A. Book List, ‘*stands beside that of 
Burroughs "' 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland 
$1.20 net; postage, 10 cents 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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Gee 


Important Scientific Books 


THE LATEST WORD IN APPLIED SCIENCE 
THE GAS TURBINE 


By Henry Harrison Suplee 


Whet the Steam Turbine has been to the steam engine, the Gas Turbine will be to the gas engine. 

A Motor using Gas, Gasoline or other hydrocarbon fuel, running at twenty thousand revolutions per minute 
with a continuous power, high efficiency, and moderate dimensions: this is the Motor of the Immediate Future. 

In this Latest Book in the Field of Applied Science are given the results of Theory and Practice in the 
Development of the New Motor. a machine which is still in the experimental stage and undergoing tests. 

This book should be in the hands of every engineer, manufacturer and capitalist who aims to find out which 
way the procession is going and wishes to “ get in front.” 


PRICE, $3.00 READY JANUARY I, 1910 SEND ADVANCE ORDERS 


























NOT THE ORDINARY TEXTBOOK OF MATHEMATICS, BUT 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


MATHEMATICS SELF-TAUGHT 


The Liibsen Method, ARITHMETIC an? ALGEBRA, Adapted from the 
German by Henry Harrison Suplee 


A book which has made the study of mathematics agreeable and easy to thousands, and has broken down the 
barriers of the old scholastic methods and thrown open the doors to all who desire to study by themselves. 


PRICE, $2.00 


THE STANDARD TREATISE ON MACHINE DESIGN 
THE CONSTRUCTOR 


By Franz Reuleaux 
Translated from the Latest German Edition by Henry Harrison Suplee 


The entire Modern Practical Science of Machine Design is based upon the principles set forth in this 
Monumental Work ; a book which has exercised a profound influence upon Modern Industrial Development in the 
United States and in Europe; and which has been translated into English, French, Swedish and Russian; and 
which is the acknowledged authority over the entire civilized world. 


Do not bother with compilations and abstracts, but get the original work from which practical information can 
be directly obtained at first hand, in the clearest and most intelligible form. 


LARGE QUARTO, PRICE BY EXPRESS, PREPAID, $7.50 


THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER’S 
REFERENCE BOOK 


By Henry Harrison Suplee 
A Standard Pocket Book of Rules, Tables and Formulas for the Practical Engineer, covering all departments 
of Mechanical Engineering, and systematized according to the most recent practice. 


PRICE, $5.00 WITH PATENT THUMB INDEX, $5.50 


12 West Thirty-first Street 


The Cassier Magazine Company ae onde 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 7 
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Seven Years’ Progress 


AFTER seven years’ use the American 

Standard Bible has so commended 
itself to the Christian people of the country 
that it has now become the accepted ver- 
sion of all the great religious denominations 
and Christian workers. 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of 
The Sunday School 7imes, says of the 


American 


Standard Bible 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 


that, ‘‘In view of its clear re- 
vealing of the meaning of the 
text, the more thoughtful Bible 
student of to-day does not feel 
really safe in studying a Bible 
passage unless he works with 
the American Standard in 
hand. It has been the ac- 
cepted standard for the col- 
umns of Zhe Sunday School 
Times since its first appearance 
in 1901." 


Compare the rendering of 
Hebrews 11:1 as given below: 
Amer. Standard. King James. 

Now faith is Now faith is 
assurance of the substance 
things hoped ofthings hoped 
for, a convic- for, the evi- 
tion of things denceofthings 
not seen. not seen. 


For the same reason and for its simplicity 
and accuracy the American Standard has 
been adopted by and is the basis of all 
lesson comments in the Sunday-school 
publications of the following 


Great Religious Denominations 


Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
United Presbyterians, United Brethren, Lutherans, 
Reformed, Brethren, Disciples, 
Evangelicals and Universalists 


Endorsed by the American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, the American Bible Society 
has published only the King James Version of the 
Scriptures, but, recognizing the great value of the 
work of the American Committee, and to meet the 
demand’of Churchesand Sunday- -schools, the Society 
has recently had its charter amended so as toenable 
it to publish the American Standard Bible. 


Send Postal Card for 
FREE BOOKLET 
Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the 
translation of the Scriptures, and the history of the 
American Standard Bible with the namesof Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Thevlogical Seminuries, Bible 
Training Schools, Y.M.C, A., the great Religious 
Editors and Leaders in all departments of Christian 
activity, who use and recommend it. 
Ask your minister and bookseller about the 
American Standard Bible Prices, 35c. to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for the American Committee 
37-41 B Kast 18th St., New York 
Bible Publishers for Over Fifty Years 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 


M* new Catalogue for 1909, printed in 

red and black throughout, old-style 
gray wrapper, eighty pages, octavo, will be 
mailed free to all book-lovers who apply for it. 
From year to year these Catalogues have been 
issued with the view of making known, as no 
other form of advertising could make known, 
the Mosher Books and what they represent-in 
up-to-date bookcraft. If your dealer does not 
keep them, there’sa reason! Many of the best 
dealers do keep them. My Catalogue explains 


them. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


The 'The Searchers 


By STEPHEN K. SZYMANOWSKI 


An original and highly entertaining as well as 
instructive novel. While the simple narrative may 
attract the attention of the general reader, the 
timely reflections upon the deeper problems of life 
are bound to interest a thinker. 


‘**The Searchers’ is the most unusual book of 
realistic local flavor. . . . There are hints of 
occultism and almost of fatalism in the dramatic 
unfolding of the plot, and its unusualness will tickle 
the jaded appetite of the reader of the latest.” 

— The Evening News, Los Angeles 


“This is a novel with a problem and a perpen 
Having for its primary object a clear and cid 
argument on the scientific law of evolution, it is 
also interwoven with a charming love story.” 
—Graphic, Los Angeles 


* The plot of this story is very romantic. The 
three chapters devoted to science are worth Tead- 
ing.” — Pacific Outlook, Los Angeles 


“This is a Los Angeles book. . . . There is 
abundant evidence that the writer is a thinker 
beyond the ordinary.” —Los Angeles Express 


‘The book is worth reading, both for its romantic 
and its scientific features.”’ — The Pasadena Star 


AED ALENT ILE SI AB RO RAE 
FOR SALE AT JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Southern California Printing Co. 
Publishers :: :: Los Angeles, California 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Oxford University Press American Branch 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. By the Rev. 
H. B. George, M. A. Extra F’cap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 75c. 


‘““As a Clear, well-balanced statement of 
the scope and limitations of criticisms as ap- 
plied to historical evidence, it has no superior. 
. . . We can recommend it as the best 
possible guide for the nascent historian, 
whether professional or amateur, and even 
historians of an older growth may profit by 
its perusal.’”—New York Evening Post, 
Nov, 22, 1909. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
the Hon. R. H. Brand. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
The aim of this book is to give a short 

sketch of the leading features of the South 

African Constitution. 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. 
By B. L. R. Farnell. Vol. V (completing 
the work), with 61 plates. $6.00. 


THE NUNS OF PORT ROYAL, as Seen 
in Their Own Narratives. By M. E. 
Lowndes. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 





THE STORY OF THE COMETS. Sim- 

ply told for general readers. By George 

. Chambers, F.R. A.S. With numerous 

plates and other illustrations (more than 
100 in all). 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


A book which is of exceptional interest at 
the present time, in view of the great public 
interest which has sprung up in connection 
with the expected return next year of ‘* Hal- 
ley’s Comet.”’ 


THE APOLOGIA AND FLORIDA OF 
APULEIUS OF MADAURA. §Trans- 
lated by H. E. Butler. (Oxford Library 
of Translations). $1.00 


A HISTORY OF BOTANY, 1860-1900. 
Being a continuation of Sach’s “‘ History 
of Botany, 1530-1860.”” By J. Reynolds 
Green. $3.15. 


ARMOUR AND WEAPONS. By Charles 
ffoulkes. With a preface by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S. A. Curator of the Tower 
Armouries. Royal 8vo, with 12 full-page 
plates and 52 illustrations in the text. $2.15. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 











Hap SHowep Him THE Ricut Way. 


The colored boy was up in the children’s 
court for the fifth time on charges of chicken 
stealing. This time the magistrate decided to 
appeal to the boy’s father. 

“Now see here, Abe,” said he to the old 
darky, “this boy of yours has been up in court 
© many times for stealing chickens that I’m 
sick of seeing him here!” 

“Ah don’ blame you, sah!” returned the 
father; “Ah’s sick ob seein’ ’im hyah, too!” 

“Then why don’t you teach him how to act? 
oe him the right way, and he won't be com- 

ere!” 
ms i has showed ’im de right way, sah,” de- 
clared the old man earnestly; “Ah has suttenly 


showed ‘im de right way, but he somehow k 
gittin’ caught comin’ way wid dose chickens!” 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


On the desk of “Private” John Allen of Mis- 
sissippi, Amos J. Cummings noticed an envelope 
directed thus: 

“Col. John M, Allen, United States Senate.” 

“How is it,” asked he, “that you, a private 
and a plain Representative, are addressed as 
Colonel and a Senator?” 

“Because,” he answered quickly, “that fellow 
had sense enough to know that I ought to be 
both.” 

Wit and Humor of American Statesmen. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE AGED 
HENRY OSTROM has given to the world a message that pulsates 


with life, comfort and cheer. 


His charming style makes every page 


sparkle with life and beauty. You will want this book of more than one 
hundred pages, a great variety of Illustrations, beautifully bound in 
Cloth Binding, at fifty cents; Lavender and Gold, at seventy-five cents. 


The Praise Publishing Company 


1530 Chestnut Street 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


“MOURNING FOR LINCOLN” 


If you read the story as told by 
FRANK W. Z. BARRETT 


“Among the many memorials 
of Linc In published duringthis 
year this book stynds #Iene."” 
— Public Ledger, Phila., Review. 

a . i bv tar the best 
pvblication I have seen in all 
the Itterature printed this 
centennial vear."*— Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D. 

“ .  . osnould find hearty 
support inall the publ:c+ctools 
thronghont the lan ’’— Frank 

| H. Vizetelly, F.S. A., Literary 


Digest. 
Printed on fine paper, uncut edge. Red cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 
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1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


ANTONY AND HERO 


SIMMIE’ AND SHORT STORIES 


I was ever known for and proud of mv strength, 
And age mide that youthful pride a serious 
Ambition until I became an athicte. 

A man’s life is modeled out in youth 

By an unseen power, and as he dies 

So was it destined. , 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in ene volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 
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A NEW YORK VIEW OF A 
LONDON PAPER 


DR. WILLIAM POTTS GEORGE. LL. D., of the 
Bedford Street Methodist Episcopal Church.NewYork, 
wrote to the Editor of Pudizc Opinion on Jan. 13, 1909, 
thus: 

“I should like to say of your paper that it is the best 
that comes into my study, either English or American. 
I have a weekly English batch of papers and American 
papers galore, but yours sometimes contains more than 
all of them put together. Every page is readable, and 
the whole is a marvelous digest. not only of the world’s 
news, but of important movements in all phases of the 


wo-lis life. 
PUBLIC OPINION 

Public Opinion publishes its 2500th number tomorrow 
(September 24), No. 1 having been published on Octo- 
ber 5, 1861. Issued every Friday at twopence, Puhlic 
Opinion has had a career of great interest. Its title 
was suggested by Sir Robert Peel to George Jacob 
Holyoake when he said that “ England was Governed 
by Opinion." It was an immediate success, and won 
a big circulation both at home and abroad. 

When Public Opinion was young. Lord Palmerston 
was Prime Minister. the Prince Consort died. King 
Edward came of age. Thackeray was editing the Corn- 
Aill, Victor Hugo was writing his famous novel. Les 
Miserables. Spurgeon and F. D. Maurice were preach- 
ing. Punch had not attained its majority. the Civil 
War was raging in the United States and Abraham 
Lincoln was wrestling to save the Union. Europe was 
disturbed from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, France 
was in Rome and Austria in Venice, Mazzini and 
Garibaldi were striving to unite Italy, “wzth or w1th- 
out or against the Monarchy.” 

A copy of Public Opinion will be posted on receipt 
of 2'/ed., sent to the Manager. Pudlic Opinion, 31 and 
32, Temple House, Tallis Street. London. E. C. 

Public Opinion will be sent on application to the 
above address to any place in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 


THE MAN SHAKESPEARE 


AND HIS TRAGIC LIFE-STORY 
By Frank Harris 


‘‘ This book, once read, is not easily forgotten. 


Like a nightmare, it will 
pursue the reader. Only centuries may efface its effect on the world. One 


of the most startling literary documents of the twentieth century.” 
—Current Literature. 


‘This is the book for which we have waited a lifetime. We know this 
now that it has come; and we mark the day of its publication as a r d-letter 
day in the history of literature.” —WN. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


“It is a great service Mr. Harris has performed, a service that no one 
could possibly have performed but a critic of rarest sympathy, a critic to 
rank in this instance with Goethe and Coleridge. No book comes to mind 
that in any way compares to this as a contribution to our understanding of 
Shakespeare’s nature and phi'osophy.”’ —Chicago Evening Post. 


At all bookshops, $2.50 net Mitchell Kennerley, Publisher 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK OF THE SEASON 


ANNE OF 
AVONLEA 


Sequel to the irresistible “Anne of Green Gables” 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 


“‘ A heroine who out-charms a dozen princesses of fiction.”’ 
— San Francisco Bulletin. 





















““We all love her! ANNE with the serious gray eyes, so full of 
dreams, of enthusiasms and theories.”’ — Dallas News. 


“A delightful book to read aloud around the evening lamp. Every 
member of the family will enjoy it.”’ —Monthly Book Review. 
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FEBRUARY LIPPINCOTT’S 
“The Gold Bas” 


By Carolyn Wells 
Author of ‘‘ The Clue,’’ ‘A Chain of Evidence,’’ Etc. 


@ This new novelette is in the same vein as the author’s other 
popular books—a detective story which keeps its secret up to the 
very end. ‘Fleming Stone”’ again figures in the case, bringing 
his marvelous logic to the solution of the bafHing mystery. The 
author’s latest novel shows an increase of skill in its working out, 
and the power to fascinate and to hold is paramount. “The Gold 
Bag ’’ will be published entire in our February number. 
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Arthur T. Quiller-Couch 
The Novelist of Cornwall in His Home by the Sea 
By Edna Bourne Holman 
Illustrated from Photographs by Louis A. Holman 
Hl. official in the Paddington with their intersecting hedgerows. <A 
hooking office did not know ruined castle raised its fanciful outline 


where we wished to go until 
he heard the name pronounced 
“Foh-wey.” But we were as 
benighted, not to guess that we were on 
the way to “Troy,” simply because “Q.” 
had not spelled it “Trowey”! Conse- 
quently, we lost our hearts to the “simple, 
egregious, delectable town,” and then after 
many days discovered that it was his long 
before it was ours. The few Americans 
who visit Fowey, he told us one day, seem 
to band together to admire the town: the 
unanimity of their praise puzzled him. 
Probably many of them arrive so well- 
grounded in The Delectable Duchy and 
Troy Town, that they see narrow, wind- 
ing streets, green quay-doors, jetties and 
harbor, through the literary mist which 
is pleasing to American travelers. We, 
more ignorant, fell to in childish fashion, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the merry-hearted 
people, their friendliness, delicious super- 
stitions, and salt-sea existence. Perhaps 
it was the drop of Cornish blood in our 
veins that quickly gave us the feeling that, 
wherever else we might have dallied since 
birth, Fowey was our real home. 
Outside our windows, we immediately 
found, was everything in the world that 
a discerning person could care to see. There 
was the wonderfully unspoiled, beautiful 
harbor, where fishing craft and ocean- 
going vessels occupied the places of the 
Crusaders’ ships of long ago. A revolving 
lantern, like a large, red dove-cote, lighted 
them each night to their anchorages. A 
little village across the water climbed a 
steep donkey-path between green fields 


against the sunset sky; fragments of two 
~maller fortresses still clung to the rough 
rocks, reminding one another of the war- 
like times when each held the end of a 
chain stretched across the harbor mouth 
to entangle hostile ships. It was just the 
setting for the exploits of the “Gallants 
ot Foy,” those light-hearted rascals who 
would “veil their bonnets’ for no rival, 
and who thought nothing of being at war 
with France even though the King of Eng- 
land might be at peace. On the point far 
out toward open sea, in stormy weather 
almost tumbled over, a rough cross marked 
‘“Punchy’s Rocks,’ where Pontius Pilate 
met shipwreck! In the opposite direction 
we had a glimpse up the river between the 
soft hills, where it is delightful sailing. 
“My atlas is lent,” a not unintelligent 
American friend had written. “Please tell 
me what and where the Cornish coast 
may be!” “What may there be anywhere 
beside the Cornish coast?” I felt like an- 
swering. 

In this mood one evening, listening to 
the “dropping or lifting of anchors, the 
wh-h-ing! of a siren-whistle cutting th: 
air like a twanged bow, the concertina that 
plays at night, the rush of the clay cargo 
from the jetty into the lading ship,” we 
found tremendous satisfaction in the 
“Prolog” to The Delectable Duchy, “Q.’s” 
story of the London journalist who came 
down on a flying visit to “write up” 
Fowey. 

“By anticipation he spoke of my home 
as a ‘nook,’” we read. “Its windows look 


down upon a harbour wherein, day by 
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Arthur T. Quiller-Couch 








A Cottage in Fowey 


day, vessels of every nation and men of 
large experience are for ever going and 
coming; and beyond the harbour, upon 
leagues of open sea, highway of the vastest 
traffic in the world: whereas from his own 
far more expensive house my friend sees 
only a dirty laurel-bush, a high green fence, 
and the upper half of a suburban lamp- 
post. Yet he is convinced that I dwell in 
a nook.” 

The journalist’s travel letter showed 
powers of observation; he had even 
noticed a sailor pull something out of his 
hat lining and drop it overboard, with a 
muttered word or two. Probably he would 
have agreed with our Midland friend who 
said : “I’ve no love for the Cornish! They’re 
nothing but superstition!” But he wished 
to mention the sailor’s performance in 
his article, and he asked its meaning. “Q.” 
refused to interpret it; his hospitality did 
not extend to the point of revealing the 
Cornishmen’s hereditary lore to one of that 
strong race which had conquered them, 
taken toll, and now “carves Smith and 
Thompson on our fathers’ tombs.” Some 
things the victorious race has not laid 
hands on yet, “secrets which we all know, 


but never allude to even among ourselves.” 
The little tale closes with an expression 
of love for the duchy such as makes the 
reader wonder if Hengist and Horsa, after 
all, accomplished much. 

Before this we had fancied that “Q.” 
possibly shared something of Stevenson’s 
view. “Lady Hester Stanhope,” he’ said, 
“believed she could make something great 
of the Cornish; for my part, I can make 
nothing of them at all. A division of races 
older and more original than that of Babel 
keeps this close esoteric family apart from 
neighboring Englishmen.” 

When our landlady came in with “coals” 
for the grate, I asked if she had ever 
heard of Mr. Quiller-Couch. 

“Heard of ’e!” she said, dumping her 
coals abruptly. Mrs. Moon is big-framed 
as a vessel’s figure-head, ruddy and whole- 
some, with brown eyes ready at slight 
provocation to dance with merriment. Her 
laugh was uproarious. 

“My dear, what next!” she exclaimed. 
“Every nipper in Fowey knows ’e! Or in 
the whole duchy, you may say. ‘Quiller- 
Cooch, we call him. ’E lives in the third 
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house from ’ere, just by the road to the 
Polruan ferry! The ‘Aven,’ ’e calls it.” 

I remembered “The Haven,” its garden 
and hedges. Mr. Quiller-Couch says it is 
“very like the house a child draws on a 
slate, and therefore pleasing even exter- 
nally to me.” It has a narrow staircase 
window of red and blue glass, a sort often 
used in Fowey. Like most of the houses, 
it stands immediately upon the narrow 
road, for street and dwellings have been 
forced in between the water and a steep 
cliff. The garden wall runs along the road, 
so that the Quiller-Couches see the upper 
halves of passers-by ‘“‘as the shadows that 
passed in Pluto’s cave.” 

Mrs. Moon needed little encouragement 
to chatter. She thought it strange that we 
had not seen Mr. Quiller-Couch; how 
could we have failed to? We should have 
no difficulty recognizing him, a man of 
ordinary build, with “ginger hair and bushy 
ginger mustaches.” Sunday afternoons 
he and his family generally rowed up the 
harbor and into the river, the six-year-old 
daughter pulling an oar. Their boat was 
a dark-red one, named the Calliathe; she 
was moored near the ferry-slip now. If 
the mild weather continued, she said, we 
should be seeing: Mr. Quiller-Couch in oil- 
skins putting out in his sailboat, especially 
when his boy should be home from school 
for the holidays. He was a great sailor, 
“like all the Cornish.” She understood 
that his books were funny, but had never 
read any. ‘The essential matter was 
that Mr. Quiller-Couch was not at all 
“igh” ; he was a friend to all the town. He 
wasn’t a man who thought himself “such 
a ’igh bit o’ goods, that he couldn’t speak 
to a working-man’s family.” She herself 
knew him very well, it appeared; he had 
written a letter for her little sister when 
she wanted a shop-assistant’s place at Tre- 
loar’s. He was always kind. In fact, her 
close was impressive—“They’m many of us 
could teil you, my dear, that Mr. Quiller- 
Couch is the only gent in Fowey!” 

“More of a gentleman than your Squire 
up in the castle?” I asked. 

“Oh, the Squire! He’s nothing to Mr. 
Quiller-Couch!” she declared. 

From that day the winsome town and 
her man of letters were inseparable in our 
minds. Each was a new discovery because 
of the other. We soon found that, in his 








own words, his doors “stood open to all 
comers.” “I love to smoke and listen to 
other men’s opinions.” Sometimes we 
talked in his little pipe-adorned corner 
study, sometimes in the dining-room over 
the Crown Derby teacups. Sometimes 
among the whirling gulls, his “garden 
gods,” we watched the “fascinating and 
easeful” harbor view, which “amuses like 
a panorama, and soothes like an opiate.” 
Probably this sea view played its part in 
restoring Mr. Quiller-Couch’s health, 
which several years ago was temporarily 
impaired after his London literary labors. 

It was easy in our very first conversa- 
tion with Mr. Quiller-Couch to understand 
Mrs. Moon’s enthusiasm. ‘This _ large- 
hearted, red-blooded man could not be lost 
on the Cornish people; all the town agreed 
with Mrs. Moon. “‘Q.’ is an all-round 
good man,” was an oft-repeated sentiment. 
“A good bit of a dandy,” said one or two, 
but they liked him none the less for his 
smartly cut clothes. To American eyes his 
taste in color was peculiar; considering 
the pronounced hue of his hair and mus- 
tache, it was always a bit startling to 
come upon him in the gray, misty streets, 
wearing a reddish-brown suit and rose- 
pink carnation. The color scheme was 
sometimes rendered the more complete by 
his little daughter’s scarlet coat, and his 
wife’s heliotrope gown. All Fowey knows 
of his fondness for seeing Mrs. Quiller- 
Couch in heliotrope, above all on birthdays 
and other family red-letter days. For 
home festivities he has a very likable taste. 
Several Fowey children told us of the fun 
round the “Haven” Christmas tree, en- 
joyed even by “the boots boy.” 

Mr. Quiller-Couch does well to find time 
for these pleasures in his busy life. The 
weekly writing for “The Speaker” he no 
longer does, but his study is a place of 
great industry, greater than his American 
readers might suppose. On this side of the 
water, he is best known as a writer of 
stories, it happens; in England, he is 
thought of more as an essayist and critic, 
and as a poet. Moreover, all the time we 
were in Cornwall it seemed that Mr. 
Quiller-Couch was identified with every- 
thing that happened. He helped train the 
school children for the Christmas panto- 
mime. He was justice of the peace. He 
was rear-admiral of the yacht club, and @ 
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Harbor Front of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s House 
and a View of the Fowey Ferries 
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leading spirit in the mercantile association 
and the Troy Town Band. He played 
cricket. Frequently he kicked off the ball 
at important football games, for he was 
“a great footballer,” Mrs. Moon said. In 
the repairing and restoring of ancient 
churches in the duchy his assistance was 
very valuable. He seems single-handed to 
have saved from ruin one of the little 
castles that once held the harbor chain. 

Cornwall’s material prosperity has al- 
ways been near his heart. At the time when 
mines and fisheries were exceedingly in- 
adequate sources of wealth, he even helped 
in the attempt to secure summer visitors, 
although he loathed the crop of “hideous 
hotels,” and privately dubbed the section 
in his “Cornish Magazine” on the develop- 
ment of Cornwall, the “bedevilment . of 
Cornwall.” We found he was still extract- 
ing “recreation” out of the “dull but 
deeply absorbing business of sitting on edu- 
cation committees”; the Western papers 
often reported his telling speeches in favor 
of helping the children of the poor to 
higher education, even though this should 
in the end lead to curtailing some of the 
ancient privileges of the fancifully called 
“public schools.” He would make not a 
bad American. The dissenters, who are in 
Cornwall a mighty host, told us with huge 
glee how he publicly answered a_ local 
clergyman, whose doctrines were venturing 
“too ’igh.” 

Altogether we decided that although Mr. 
Quiller-Couch spent his schoolboy days in 
Devon, at Newton Abbot, and in Glouces- 
tershire, at Clifton, and took his degree at 
Trinity College, Oxford, he was still as 
Cornish as _ Polperro  itself—Polperro, 
whose streets make Fowey’s seem like wide 
avenues. Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, to be 
sure, was born ( November 21, 1863) not at 
Polperro, but at Bodmin, the county town, 
whence the saints once sallied forth to sur- 
prise the lazy, good-natured St. Piran. But 
at Polperro, as the tombstones eloquently 
proclaimed to us, the Couches had lived 
for generations, where the drying nets, 
fishing boats and stone cottages nestle close 
together in the narrow valley, as if trying, 
like the smugglers of years ago, to avoid 
detection. Judging from the fact that 
“Q,.’s” father, Thomas, was a doctor and 
something of an antiquarian, that his 
grandfather wrote the History of British 


Fishes, and that an uncle was a biologist, 
the Couches were not of those Cornish 
who put pins into roadside wells by way of 
love charms: presumably, they do not bury 
the faithless lovers’ coats in order to 
bring them back. But no lecturing on the 
classics at Trinity, no work as journalist 
in London, could make him forget the 
screaming gulls, the jagged crags, the salt 
air or the great west wind of his own 
county. At Oxford he stroked the college 
boat ; now, the happiest day of each spring 
is the day he gets out his boat and rigs 
her for the summer. He is certainly “a 
proper Cornishman!” In his garden, which 
stretches down to the water-wall, the flag- 
staff is a study, with its code flag at the 
mast head and an ensign on the gaff. “The 
Haven” must boast enough bunting to sup- 
ply a man-of-war. Usually “Q.” has 
spelled some message to the ships in the 
harbor: “Welcome home!” or “Pleasant 
voyage!” His son, he told us, is “a strange 
creature”: his “housemaster’” at Win- 
chester says, “Show him anything like a 
paddle, and he is off with it!” The little 
girl knows the name of every craft that 
frequents Fowey Harbor the moment the 
bow shows itself at the entrance. 

Living by the Cornish water must help 
keep the poet alive in a man. We thought 
of it much, our last morning in Fowey, 
as we climbed Bull Hill, and followed the 
high, winding path to the station. Each 
successive step gave us, between the irreg- 
ular gray house-walls, a fresh picture of 
sky and sea. Above were the exquisite 
bays and luxuriant trees of Fowey’s “great 
house.” We thought, too, of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s hearty interest in working for 
the good of the community. He was on 
our train that morning, going to Par, to 
act as justice. Some Fowey youths, over- 
come by the acquisition of a small legacy 
and a new pony, had driven about Christ- 
mas Eve, and committed the neatly de- 
scribed offense of “drinking and refusing 
to quit.” Mr. Quiller-Couch’s interest in 
doing his best by these culprits, and his 
enjoyment of the amusing elements in the 
case, were both characteristic. 

_ Considering the man’s personality, we 
could see how the writing of The Ship of 
Stars was possible. In fact, there was fre- 
quently about “Q.” himself, as about his 
books, that which can be described by the 
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The Home of A. T. Quiller-Couch at Fowey 


words he used in a paper on the works of 
Dumas—the “withdrawing from all selfish 
and mercenary thoughts,” the “lesson of 
all sweet and honorable thoughts and ac- 
tions, to teach courtesy, benignity, gener- 
osity, humanity.” When the Fowey River 


had grown so small that it was quite un- 
like itself, our thoughts turned again to 
the many-sided gentleman of Fowey who 
had closed the door of our compartment 
in the Plymouth train, and we had a dis- 
tinct sense of personal loss. 














Dining-Room in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Home 





Fowey Harbor 
Photograph by Louis A. Holman 


Picturesque Cornwall 
The Land of Quiller-Couch 


By Frances Irwin 


ORNWALL possesses a unique 
attraction, its proximity to 
England, yet its utter diversity 
in race, temperament and tra- 
dition, combining with the wild 
scenery to add to its mysterious charm. 
The fact that one of the most interesting 
of English authors, “Q.,” otherwise 
Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, has abandoned 
London to make his home in his native 
Cornish town, draws thither many pilgrims 
who are anxious to explore for themselves 
the romantic corners his tales describe, and 
to absorb the atmosphere of mysticism 
indwelling in this bit of the Celtic race, a 
race Stevenson confessed he “could make 
nothing of at all.” 
One of “Q.’s” more recent books, From 
a Cornish Window, gives incidentally many 
interesting details of his life and sur- 
roundings in “the duchy,” all told with the 
delightful humor characteristic of him. 


“The cliffs of Cornwall,’ “the Cornish 
coast,”—those phrases, with the very sound 
of the sea in them, had haunted me from 
childhood, and at last one day we crossed 
the boundary of beautiful Devon and 
looked out on the Atlantic from Land’s 
End itself, and found Penzance in a shel- 
tered curve of the coast, overlooking the 
wonderful sweep of Mount’s Bay, with its 
changing light and color. A mist sweeps 
across like a flying curtain, and when it 
passes the sea’s green has changed to blue, 
sapphire deep, and St. Michael’s Mount, 
till now- a blur in the mysterious haze, 
stands revealed in its singular likeness to 
the Norman Mont St. Michel. 

To the right of Penzance the village of 
Newlyn rises above a forest of trawler 
masts, an artists’ colony of picturesque 
houses perched above it. Out beyond 
Mount’s Bay the “Lost Land of Lyonesse” 
is lying below in the greedy embrace of 
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the sea. On a still evening, say the fisher- 
men, one may see the churches through 
which now only creatures of the deep 
wander, and whose steeples, streaming 
with sea-weed, point ever silently upward. 
Some of the boatmen have seen a banquet 
table set out in gold, and surrounded by 
the feasters. Others have seen mermaids, 
and heard voices calling—only hear them 
tell it, and one knows it is all true. 

It is Sunday, and we have yet to learn 
the features of a Cornish Sabbath. Last 
night, when the band played, the Esplanade 
was filled with a gay throng, but this morn- 
ing not a single pedestrian disturbs the 
quiet; no trains are running; no convey- 
ances are to be found; even at Newlyn 
the streets are deserted, and from the 
doors of the stone fisher houses huddling 
together sounds of voices and melodeon 
tell us how the inhabitants are passing 
Sunday morning. Do you know the story 
of the Cornish woman who was turned 
into stone for combing her hair on a Sun- 
day? You may see her still, transfixed, up 
on the wide moor. We begin to have mis- 
givings about the rise and fall of the tide 
on the Sabbath—the sight we have come 
so far to see at St. Michael’s Mount. But 
the white line of beach is growing steadily 
wider ; and discovering an old-time posting 
house where we can hire a vehicle, we 
reach Marazion, and the Mount is at last 
within reach. Z 

The causeway is already dry; the falling 
tide has left pools among the gleaming 
brown seaweed.. Facing the wind, and a 
brilliant sky and sea, we find ourselves at 
the lodge gate of the Mount, which is now 
the private property of Piers S. St. 
Aubyns, coming down to him through some 
ancestry connected with the abbots. 

There is no town as at Mont St. Michel, 
only the small crenelated castle and 
church, which are reached by winding steps 
in the natural rock, the green slopes of the 
island giving an impression of softness 
and quaintness one does not find in its 
Norman counterpart. But the general set- 
ting of the scene is strikingly similar. It 
was a rare inspiration of these old monks 
to choose a spot where twice daily they 
were severed from the world. One is 
struck anew by their faith and simplicity ; 
no labor was too great for the carrying 
out of a symbolic idea; the harmony, the 


earnestness, the energy of the Benedictine 
plan, impress one here as at Mont St. 
Michel, although all is on a less elaborate 
scale. 

The castle fronts the sea, and steps 
roughly hewn in the rock and turf lead 
down in front of it to a sort of terrace 
guarded by a heavy wall. 

The present owner excludes visitors, all 
but a privileged few, who are admitted to 
the handsome Chevy Chase banquet room, 
Gothic in style. Visitors may attend chapel 
in the morning. From the terrace we can 
see the arches of the side wall, along a 
broad balustraded gallery where the monks 
must have walked reciting their orisons. 
Suddenly, as we gaze, comes a sound of 
merry voices, screams, shrill laughter, and 
out rush, pell-mell, five or six children, 
swarming and clambering over the balus- 
trade, spots of color against the quiet gray 
walls. The old fortress is their home. We 
think of them at night, as, the wind lulled 
and the tide at full, under the brilliant 
stars, the Mount seems rocked as gently as 
a cradle on the calm surrounding sea. 

After a glimpse of the celebrated artist 
town of St. Ives, we journey to Fowey, 
“center of the sea traditions” of Cornwall. 
Small wonder that this land produced a 
race of intrepid seamen, fighters and 
smugglers, the bay, like a long, narrow 
fiord, runs a mile or two inland, its narrow 
mouth guarding with huge, rocky jaws all 
approach from the sea. The train takes 
us in the dark along the winding gleam 
of water bristling with the masts of ships. 
A hotel omnibus jolts us through narrow 
streets, where at odd turns the water is 
seen washing the stones at the end of some 
dark alley; we graze the walls of houses 
on either side as we lurch and rock, 
but we reach in safety an irreproachable 
English hotel. 

In the brilliant morning an enchanting 
scene awaits us. From the hotel garden 
below, a stone parapet drops to the water. 
We are almost at the mouth of the narrow 
fiord, smiling and twinkling in the sun, and 
dotted with fisher boats and small pleasure 
craft. Directly opposite is the village of 
Polruan, behind which the land rises 
steeply again. It is hard to give an idea 
of the charm of Fowey. We walk through 
the town where summer visitors have 
brought activity and prosperity, but where 
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the winding streets and stone houses have 
remained unchanged for centuries. A long 
line of houses backs on the water, and 
from the door of each drops a ladder, to 
which a boat is moored. Enviable method 
of escape! And the ships! The deep, 
narrow inlet bristles with craft of all sizes, 
—trawlers, brigs, at anchor or moored to 
the shore, lopping familiarly over toward 
the roofs of the houses. There is an old 
story of one lady who was disturbed at her 
toilet by the yard-arm of a vessel entering 
the window. 

This Fowey of tradition and romance is 
- the home of Quiller-Couch. By rare good 
fortune, we learn that the author is to 
speak in the evening on some local topic, 
and we hear him at his best on this 
informal occasion. 

From a Cornish Window gives a de- 
licious description of the month of October 
afloat—the stormy seas that are braved, 
the boat’s prowess, and finally the “ritual”’ 
of laying her up for the winter, when she 
has been stripped of sails and rigging. 
“Like a slave's her beautiful untaught 
body came to us; but it was we who gave 
wings to her, and with wings a soul, and 
a law to its place, and discipline to its vital 
impulses.” When the boat is put away 
and the long winter begins, we can fairly 
share the wildness of the storms as the 
writer describes his “window alternately 
crusted with channel spray and washed 
clean by lashing southwesterly showers; 
and a wave will arch itself over my garden 
wall and spoil a promising bed of violets.” 
This garden, where he delights to work, 
becomes in summer the Mecca for investi- 
gating visitors of all kinds, whose shadows, 
he tells us, loom past the window, like the 
shadows in Pluto’s cave. Amused and im- 
perturbable, the writer daily suffers his 
house to be mistaken for a hotel, and even 
sends out a chair when some lady artist 
prepares to sketch the view. 

Quiller-Couch’s writing is imbued with 
the poetry and mysticism of his race, and 
when he writes of the Cornish people and 
their strange characteristics, he seems to 
transport us into their midst. That the 
quality of his work is appreciated in Eng- 
land was shown when he was appointed to 
the delicate task of completing Steven- 
son’s unfinished novel, St. /ves. 








We learn that across the fiord we can 
hire a pony and “jingle” to take us to Pol- 
perro—far older and queerer than Fowey. 
So we board the flat scow, and, for the 
sum of a penny each, two men propel us 
across what we are sure is the “Shining 
Ferry.” An English parson and his wife 
in poke bonnet, a horse and cart in which 
a pig entangled in a net is being taken to 
market, are our fellow passengers. The 
wind and tide sweep us far out of our 
course, and the primitive crossing is 
watched with anxiety from either bank. 
Once on shore, the steepest of Cornish 
hills—it is saying much—confronts us; 
and a little way up lives the woman who 
agrees to supply the “jingle” in fifteen 
minutes, and drive us in an hour to Pol- 
perro. She tells us stories of the hill: 
how on a dark night a descending bicyclist 
shrieked out to her, “ ‘Ma’am, wot’s ahead 
of me?’ and I says, ‘Nothin’ at all but the 
sea!’” And how a motor car, coming 
down in ignorance of what lay ahead, 
actually did plunge into the water. 

The sturdy little pony and cart, with 
its side seats, convey us through brambled 
blackberry lanes and over a sweep of fine, 
high country with glimpses of the ocean. 
At two of the worst hills the pony balks, 
and we are all obliged to foot it. “Myrtle 
can’t take us up here; the hill’s too steep 
for she.” At the end of seven miles we 
descend on the tiny hamlet of “Crumple- 
horn,” a mere cluster of white houses, and 
just beyond the inlet and the town of 
Polperro burst upon us. 

Without doubt it is queerer than Fowey. 
The hillsides are more rocky; the fiord is 
narrower and steeper; the rocky jaws of 
the inlet are more closely locked and seem 
verily to snarl in defiance of the entrance 
of any but its chosen few. To add to this 
impression, the natives have built a heavy 
stone mole inside the natural opening, leav- 
ing an entrance just wide enough to admit 
a ship. And within, rocking gently at 
anchor, is the whole fleet of trawlers, in 
process of being tidied up for their next 
night’s fishing, brown nets hung to dry, 
brown masts and coils of ropes contrasting 
richly with the blue-jerseyed men busy 
about the decks. Other fishermen in a 
group on the mole are discussing local 
topics in an impossible jargon; one hears 
now and then the Devon “r” rolled back 
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over the tongue, and in the Cornish names 
the quaint and ever-recurring syllables pen, 
tre and pol. The talk is well-nigh incom- 
prehensible, although but little Cornish 
mingles with it. That is a dead language; 
an old woman, the last to speak it, died 
some years ago, over a hundred years of 
age. Looking up the fiord we have one 
of the best and most striking views of the 
town, with its small stone houses clinging 
like barnacles to the rocky hillsides; its 
tossing, sheltered fleet, in which is centered 
the town’s chief hopes of livelihood; the 
fishermen at work, and others chatting 
farther away; here and there an English 
artist sketching; and through the narrow 
entrance the brilliant ocean laughing and 
winking. 

The chronicler of early days, whose local 
history, with its detailed account of - Pol- 
perro, engrossed him worthily for a life- 
time, lived in a quaint, low-browed house 
in the middle of the town. He was Jona- 
than Couch, an ichthyologist, and the 
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grandfather of Quiller-Couch. Arthur 
Norway, who has combined history, legend 
and description in his charming Highways 
and Byways in Devon and Cornwall, pro- 
nounces the book to be most delightful 
reading. Under Jonathan Couch’s house is 
a cave once used by smugglers, such as 
still exist beneath other ancient houses, 
although many have fallen in. -The last 
smuggler was caught and shot here about 
1870. Couch also records the existence of 
an alchemist at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and of John Stevens, an astrol- 
oger, in 1849, who “searched the skies with 
brass instruments,” on record as “repaired 
for thirty shillings.” 

But those old smugglers and pirates were 
in reality the fighters and heroes of the 
day. It was surely a school for naval 
prowess unequaled since then. Fine, fast 
clippers were built at Polperro, which 
“dealt doughty blows at the enemies of 
England.” When Edward III raised a fleet 





Mr. Quiller-Couch’s Study 
Photograph by Louis A. Holman 
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for the siege of Calais, Fowey sent forty- 
seven ships to the twenty-five of London 
and the thirty-two contributed by Dart- 
mouth, which now, with its twin castles, 
would seem to boast of a grander past. 
And behind those grim jaws Polperro 
laughed, while sorting treasures in her 
underground recesses. There were “better 
things than fish to be picked up at sea.” 
All the population joined in smuggling and 
privateering, the blacksmith leaving his 





Fowey Harbor Light 
Photograph by Louis A. Holman 


anvil to follow the rest. ‘Those were the 
great days of Polperro, when jealous 
neighbors dubbed her in wrath “Polstink” 
and “Polstoggan.” Back and forth over 
Cornish roads and to these coast towns, 
went England’s trade with ships from the 
Levant. The glory and prowess died when 
England failed to appreciate the energy 
and valor of her seamen. It is not hard 
to picture that time, even in contemplat- 
ing the lazy, humdrum life of to-day— 
there are such strange possibilities in these 
people. They object to the presence of 
strangers in the town—artists and visitors 
who have built small houses—because their 
coming has put up native rents! 
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Certain of the old Cornishmen preach 
on Sunday, losing themselves in natural 
eloquence, often carried away by excite- 
ment and enthusiasm, speaking straight 
from the heart. 

An October storm in Polperro is a thing 
of terror not to be forgotten. Sometimes 
the fishing fleet must weather the south- 
west gales outside, unable to enter for two 
or three days. The sea breaks over the 
mole, washes the boats up into the streets, 


‘and floods the lower floors of houses, 


where families work hard to save their 
belongings. 

It is engrossingly interesting to note all 
the points with which “Q.’s” novels have 
made us familiar; the superstitions, in 
which Cornwall abounds; the quaintness 
of the life, the queer customs of the people, 
and ‘their fire and mysticism. 

One of the strange customs is “calling 
the drowned.” Women will go down to the 
beach at night and call repeatedly the 
name of a lost father or son. Sometimes, 
they say, there are answers, or a_ hand 
beckons from the water. It is said that 
if a child lays a loaf of bread on a plate 
with the cut part downward, his mother 
will seize it up, exclaiming: “That looks 
like a boat bottom upward!’’—so ever- 
present to the mind is the gloomy toll of 
lives exacted by the sea. 

As for superstitions, when Marconi was 
making some of his early experiments on 
a lonely point, a spell of wild weather set 
in, and, looking upon his “infernal” instru- 
ments and mysterious doings as the cause, 
the inhabitants in a body made it so un- 
pleasant for him that he had to seek 
another field for his experiments. 

One of Quiller-Couch’s short stories, 
la, if less known, is perhaps one of the 
most perfect in setting and finish. In the 
untamed nature of the fisher-girl, both 
the poetry and power for good are brought 
to light, and the background of quaint 
characters is drawn in a masterly way. 

Quiller-Couch has also described in his 
stories the wilder northern coast of Corn- 
wall. From Truro one may go by coach 
twenty-five miles to Tintagel, where in 
another cleft of the coast lie the mysteri- 
ous ruins of King Arthur’s castle, ghostly 
knights still sitting at Table Round. Here 
and at Padstow are the great cliffs against 
which the Atlantic hurls itself. 
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Literary Losses in 1909* 


By Warwick James Price 


HEN, in the opening month 
of the year just closed, the 
press of the world an- 
nounced the deaths of Ernst 
von Wildenbruch, poet and 
dramatist; Mrs. Martha Finley, creator of 
that “Elsie” who played so large a part: 
in the dreams of yesterday’s girlhood; 
Arthur a Beckett, who had figured pleas- 
ingly in British fiction, as well as in its 





F. Marion Crawford 


journalism ; the story writer Hesba Stret- 
ton, whose work had begun under the 
guidance of Dickens’ kindly self; Profes- 
sor Selah Merrill, authority on archzology ; 
and Lord Amherst of Hackney, who, if 
not a maker of books, had written himself 
down a prince among collectors—when 
word came of the passing of these, a note 
was struck clearly indicative of the real, 
far-reaching losses which the twelvemonth 
was to inflict upon present-day literature. 





*This article was prepared before the death of 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


April and May were to erase two names 
from the very top of what had been the 
roster of living authors. Algernon Charles 

Swinburne and George Meredith, whether 
or not they are to rank as the equals as 
well as the contemporaries of their great 
co-workers of the middle of the last cen- 
tury (as yet, we stand too close to them 
accurately to gauge their proper places in 
the. broad and splendid fields of English 
poesy and fiction), were indisputably of 
first rank, the one in the magic melody of 
his marvelous verse weaving, the other in 
the sparkling brilliancy with which he 
clothed his tales of Richard Feverel, Harry 
Richmond and The Egoist. 

April, too, brought the death of another of 
those who make the thing that is not seem 
as the thing that is, when, at his Sorrento 
home, F. Marion Crawford laid by forever 
his busy pen. Here was one who, with 
neither the creative power of Dumas nor 
the artistic predilections of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, yet shared with each so com- 
pletely the hypothesis that the story is the 
thing, that his place will be not easy to fill 
for those who have long and satisfactorily 





The Late Algernon Swinburne 


Paxton’s sketch (from life). Made just 
before his death in April 
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turned to his pages for intellectual amuse- 
ment. Almost, if not quite, of first rank 
again, were Sarah Orne Jewett, Henry C. 
Lea and Edward Everett Hale. Miss 
Jewett, beginning with Deephaven before 
her twentieth birthday, had written over 
and over the tale of New England life, 


Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson 


clothing it so beautifully with the grace of 
the finished essayist that it scarcely seems 
too much to rank her with Mrs. Stowe, and 
not far beneath the peerless Hawthorne. 
Dr. Lea’s monumental contributions to the 
history of medieval Church and State are 
invaluable. The late chaplain of the 
Senate will long be recalled for his Man 
Without a Country and In His Name— 
little classics of patriotism and religion 
—and long, too, he will be lovingly remem- 
bered as the last of that older school of 
New England worthies, which included 
Garrison and Phillips as well as Emerson 
and Holmes; and Dr. Hale was, perhaps, 
more of reformer and preacher than 
hitérateur. 

There are other links with a past day 
in the death roll of 1909. ‘There was Theo- 
dore Ledyard Cuyler, the writer of many 


religious works, and the intimate of 
Gladstone and Lincoln, Greeley, Beecher 
and Moody; there was Alexander Ander- 
son, whose homely verse like “Cuddle 
Doon” drew to him the friendship of 


James M. Synge 


The Irish dramatist 


Carlyle and Blackie; there was Colonel A. 
K. McClure, almost the last of those who 
founded and moulded the Republican party, 
and perhaps the very last of those great 
editors who, trained in the days of a Titanic 


Cesare Lombroso 


Who achieved reputation on his original 
and eccentric ideas as to genius 
and insanity 


civil strife, survived the struggle ; and there 
was the venerable Sir Theodore Martin, 
friend and biographer of Victoria’s con- 
sort, translator of Horace and Virgil, and 
sharer with Professor Aytoun in the de- 
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The Late Clyde Fitch 


Mr. Fitch is the figure to the left. He is attending a rehearsal of one of his many plays 


lightful jeu d’esprits of the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads. With these shall one not also 
name William Matthews, whose Getting on 
in the World was once on a time called 
“epoch-making,” and Augusta Evans Wil- 
son, whose Jnez and Beulah and St. Elmo 
held the ears and hearts of the novel read- 
ers of the fifties? Also, there was Olive 
Logan, “the most charming actress, the 
most delightful lecturer, the most fascinat- 
ing author, and altogether the most en- 
trancing woman America has yet sent over 
to us.” 

The mention of the stage in this phrase 
of a one-time Duchess of Argyll suggests 
three playwrights of achievement who no 
longer may be thought of as still at work 
—Clyde Fitch, J. M. Synge and Jacob Gor- 
din, each fittingly mentioned in connection 
with recent losses to letters. Probably no 
American dramatist now alive has given so 
much pleasure to so large a number as did 
Mr. Fitch. Critically considered, his work 
teaches highest in certain technical details, 
and fails most in conception and consistent 
effort. He was an observer of separate 


things, and his dramas have not, therefore, 
the sustained unity and force which come 
trom the power of one great idea, but he 
was a worker of skill and charm, and his 
loss is keenly felt. Synge, the Irishman, 
was scarcely known here, yet his Riders 


to the Sea and The Well of the Saints were 
lately called “masterpieces” by that exact 
and exacting critic, Clement Shorter. Gor- 
din was the “Shakespeare of the Ghetto,” 
unheard of by an overwhelming majority 
of those who look across the footlights, but 
none the less an influence for mental and 
moral uplift which can ill be spared 
among the poor Jews of the Eastern cities. 
Siberia was his own, best known of a 
considerable number of dramatic pieces all 
somewhat sensational in type, but his 
greater work lay in his adaptations (one 
may not accurately call them translations ) 
from Tolstoy and Sudermann, Haupt- 
mann and Ibsen, through which he intro- 
duced to his fellows of the mean streets 
the writings and ideas of the great modern 
Continental dramatists. 

Hebrew letters have suffered a second 
loss in the recent passing of that witty, 
sentimental, unclean, talented Naphtali 
Herz Imber. His clever rendering of Omar 
into Yiddish made some stir not so long 
ago, while his Hymn of the Zionists has 
sprung into international use, setting its 
author forth as a young champion of the 
cause of Jewish rejuvenation. In much the 
same way, again, did the enthusiasts of 
the party of “Young Germany” speak of 
Baron Detler von Liliencron, who died 
in July: “He was Germany’s only really 
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native poet,” is the praise now voiced 
of him. Three other gaps in the ranks of 
modern verse were left by the deaths of 
John Davidson, of the melodies of “Fleet 
Street”; George Cabot Lodge, of rich 
promise rather than ripened performance ; 
and of Albert Midlane, author of many 
hymns dear to the hearts of thousands. 
Davidson’s self-sought end, by drowning 
(“the last, drear, desperate act” in March, 
followed by the finding of the body not 
until October), was but one of four violent 
deaths included in the year’s gray lists. 
St. John Hankin, the Welsh author of plays 
and stories, and Gilmer Speed, journalist 
and editor of Keats, both took their lives ; 
while some violent accident, not yet ex- 
plained, overtook the great French realist, 
Catulle Mendes, during a railway journey 
by night. There was something strongly 
reminiscent of Poe in the pages of the last 


Naphtali Imber Herz 


Vagabond and poet, whose funeral 
cortege was followed by thou- 
sands of his weeping 
fellow Hebrews 





named; object as one may to the matter 










of much that he left, the manner is ad- 
mirable, while the imaginative power which 
lay behind was as Protean as Amiel’s. 
Meredith and Crawford, Dr. Hale and 
Mendes, Miss Jewett and Miss Stretton, 
Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Finley—these are 
























Elinor Macartney Lane 





not the only losses to fiction since Jan- 






















uary last came in. In March, Elinor the 
Macartney Lane laid by forever the pen mo! 
that had won her recognition with Nancy oeee 
Stair; in May died Will Lillibridge, of Cha 
Where the Trail Divides; in July passed ble 
Rosa Nouchette Carey, her stories smiled agai 
at here and there, it may be, yet so whole- and 
some withal as to merit their far-spread mad 
popularity; in August died George Man- of t 
ville Fenn, and in October, Frederick R. quis 
Burton. thor 
Less widely known than these (it is the Pola 
dear reader of “popular” taste who is to Cant 
be thanked for “best-seller” fame!), yet pres 
all of worth in their contributions to let- both 
ters of more serious sort, are a baker’s In 
dozen to whom the necessary limits of so more 
rapid a review allow but mention. Charles year 
Warren Stoddard is perhaps tle greatest been 
loss of these: an American Loti both in ey 
r 
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ist’s eye which scanned the South Sea 
world so searchingly and sympathetically. 
Another traveler “who, having seen, could 
bid us see as well,” was Dana Estes, of 
Boston; that city of “solid men” having 
lost also A. E. Brown, the biographer of 
Hancock, and the Latinist, Moses Grant 
Daniell. Literary criticism is appreciably 





James MacArthur 


An editor and playwright of recognized skill 


the poorer in that Charles Deshler will no 
more contribute to it; the literature of 
science has lost Dr. H. C. Chapman; law, 
Charles A. Gardiner; religion, the venera- 
ble Marcus Dods; nor will Russell Sturgis 
again enlighten us so charmingly on art 
and architecture. Col. T. A. Dodge has 
made peculiarly his own a certain phase 
of the literature of war, and Henri, Mar- 
quis de Noailles, was an unsurpassed au- 
thority upon the history and literature of 
Poland. Edmond Kelly and Dr. J. H. 
Canfield had done work in the fields of 
present-day public problems which was 
both valuable and pleasant. 

In the realm of journalism—more and 
more closely allied to literature with each 
year that passes!—where already have 
been named Alexander McClure, Arthur 
a Beckett and Gilmer Speed, death has this 
year claimed Hammond Lamont, editor of 





“The Nation” (New York); Horace 
St. George Voules, editor of London’s 
“Truth,” and Albert Langer, founder as 
well as editor of the world-famous Ber- 
lin “Simplicissimus.” Mayo W. Hazeltine, 
whose “M. W. H.” in “The Sun” (New 
York) has for thirty years stood for the 
ablest literary criticism of weekly journal- 
ism, died in September ; James MacArthur, 
who had lately added play-writing to his 
editorial duties, in February; and, two 
months later than this, Peter F. Collier. 
The mighty work which the last named 
had done for the intellectual betterment of 
his fellows may fitly be called unique; his 
making over of the moribund “Once a 
Week” into the intensely active and splen- 
didly courageous “Collier’s Weekly” was 
much, but it counts for less than his suc- 
cessful labors to bring really good books 
into the actual ownership of a public far 





Mayo W. Hazeltine 


Whose weekly page of literary criticiem (signed 
**M.W.H.") in the New York Sun, was 
considered the ablest writing 
of its sort 


from well off in this world’s goods. It 
is estimated that he made intimately acces- 
sible to such fully twenty million seven 
hundred and thirty-one thousand five hun- 
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dred volumes of the works of Dickens and 
Thackeray, Scott and Cooper, Shakespeare 
and Gibbon, Prescott and Motley, Green 
and Guizot. 

The “Fourth Estate” is the poorer, yet 
again, in that Madame Vincens (“Arvéde 
Barine”’) will no longer send her brilliant 
feuilletons to “Le Journal des Débats” 
—the eighth woman’s name thus far to be 
given in this brief chronicle, with another 
five yet to be added :—Céléste, Comtesse de 


John Davidson 


The poet of the ‘* Fleet Street "’ melo- 
dies, who, in discouragement, took 
his life last March 


Chabrillan, novelist and playwright; Ade- 
line Knapp, M. E. M. Davis, and Julia L. 
M. Woodruff, all known through _ their 
stories and verses ; and Miss Sophie Jewett, 
who added to a broad scholarship and 
a truly musical skill in verse weaving a 
power of interpretation of literature both 
high and rare. 

All corners of the world have suffered 
in the demands made by the grim reaper 
through this now closed year. Canada 
called the late Robert R. McLeod her 
ablest writer ; Cuba knew Adalfo de Pierra 
as educator and author as well as patriot 
and soldier. In Italy have died Auguste 
Mau, the archeologist, and the erratic but 
brilliant Cesare Lombroso; in Greece, Dr. 


A. N. Jannaris, the classicist; in France, 
the scientist Henri de Parville, and the 
historian Costa de Beauregard, one of the 
veterans of the Academy. Professor von 
Halle, the Continental authority on all 
things American, passed away at Berlin 


Mrs. Rosa N. Carey 


in midsummer, just after the Swiss philoso- 
pher Jules Naville had gone to learn be- 
yond all further question the final truth of 
Whence and Whither.* 

In the year of Kant’s death was born 
Sainte-Beuve. Charlotte Bronté came into 
the world in the same twelvemonth that saw 
Brinsley Sheridan leave it. Matthew Arnold 
was born when Shelley died; Thoreau, in 
the year of Jane Austen’s passing; Mistral 
came as Hazlitt departed. With the sense 
of our loss still fresh, in the deaths of 
such as have here been mentioned, we are 
apt to forget that nothing is more sure 
than that their now vacant places will 
soon be filled, if not in kind, yet certainly, 
speaking in the broad, to the maintenance 
and progress of the great cause of letters. 


*M. Naville was the Nestor of all these co- 
laborers in literature, dying at ninety-three. The 
novelist Lillibridge was youngest of all, being 
but thirty-two, though Lodge and Synge were 
also still in their thirties. The average age of 
the total sixty-nine here named, figures out at 
sixty-four years and something over; three hav- 
ing turned the ninetieth milestone, nine others 
having passed eighty, and fifteen more having 
achieved the threescore and ten of the Psalmist. 
Eighteen were in their sixties, eleven in their 
fifties, and ten in their forties, 
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Camp of the Canadian Alpine Club 
Held in the Rockies, July, 1907 


The Literature of the Canadian Mountains 
By Frank Yeigh 


HE mountains of Canada are 
gradually giving birth to a 
literature worthy of their 
scenic grandeur and their 
varied life of men and ani- 
mals, flora and fauna. 

Within the past decade a score or more 
of books have been written regarding the 
Rockies and Selkirks, and of the expe- 
riences of the mountain climber and trail 
discoverer therein, and vastly interesting 
books they are. The bibliography is not 
extensive, but it is comprehensive, and the 
number that already fill a library shelf will 
no doubt be the more rapidly added to as 
this Switzerland of the Dominion is dis- 
covered and exploited. 

In referring to a few of these publica- 
tions, mention will be first made of one of 
the last issued. This is all the more fitting 
because it is the product of a Canadian, 





Mr. Arthur O. Wheeler, F. R. G. S., 
Topographer of the Department of the 
Interior of the Canadian Government. 
Under the title of The Selkirk Range of 
British Columbia, the author has not only 
summarized previous travels and explora- 
tions, and mountaineering in this range 
of snow-clad peaks, but presents a read- 
able account of the surveys of the range 
by his competent staff. These chronicles 
by no means make dry reading; quite the 
contrary; for in the performance of their 
official duties the author and his fellow 
topographers were called upon to pass 
through all kinds of thrilling experiences. 
They were perforce not merely mountain 
climbers, assailing virgin peaks almost 
beyond number, but they encountered and 
overcame other difficulties that might well 
have thwarted them. 
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Mr. Wheeler's volumes were issued in 
1905 from the Government Printing Bu- 
reau, and are highly creditable specimens 
of book making. Nearly one hundred 
illustrations are given a place in the first 
volume, Volume II containing a series 





Arthur O. Wheeler 


of maps and plates of the highest value. 
This story of the Selkirks reads like a 
romance, and reveals something of the task 
laid upon those who are the pioneers in 
opening up a vast mountain region rising 
above the towering forests and luxuriant 
valley growths at its base. Mr. Wheeler 
is president of the newly formed Alpine 
Club of Canada, which has already done 
much to reveal to Canadians and the world 
the wonderland of peaks that parallel the 
prairies on the west. 

It is not customary to give high value 
to Government reports. Blue books have 
an unenviable reputation for deadly dul- 
ness, but this is sometimes ill deserved. 
Especially is this the case with the survey 
reports issued by the Canadian Govern- 
ment and covering the original explora- 
tions made under the direction of J. J. 
McArthur. Nothing more thrilling in the 
literature of mountain conquering can be 
found than the simple recitals in these 
forgotten volumes of the ascent of Mount 
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Stephen and other giants of the western 
ranges. Similarly the reports of the sur- 
veyors of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
have an equally interesting story to tell, 
and told it has been in a worthy manner. 
Mr. Wheeler has therefore rendered a dis- 
tinct service in covering these periods in 
his book, thus presenting the story of the 
discovery and mapping out of the moun- 
tains as a whole. 

Another Canadian writer, Mrs. Julia 
Henshaw, has met a long-felt want in her 
volume on The Mountain Wild Flowers of 
Canada, illustrated with one hundred 
plates. It is, as in the author’s words, 
intended to be a simple and popular guide 
to the names and descriptions of the 
flowers that bloom above the clouds in-an 
enchanting land of foliage, ferns and 
fungi. Any one who has felt with the 
writer of this handsome volume the ecstasy 
of standing knee-deep in the fragrance of 
a thousand flowers, of camping on alpine 
meadows ablaze with starry blossoms, or 
of exploring the wonder valleys of the 
great Cordillerean range, will welcome 
such a concise chronicle of the flora and 
fauna of the Dominion’s West land. The 
author tells me that she has classified over 
a thousand specimens as the result of her 
oft-repeated botanical studies in the Rock- 
ies, Selkirks and Coast ranges of British 
Columbia and Alberta. This fact alone is 
a revelation of the prodigality of Nature 
amid the wildest and sternest aspects, 
where the tiniest bit of color may be found 
clinging to a rugged mountain slope far 
above the clouds. 

The mountains attract not only the 
botanist but the hunter and the lover of 
animal life. Camp Fires in the Canadian 
Mountains, by Hornaday and Phillips, is 
in reality a well-told tale of a summer’s 
hunt for the mountain goat and sheep of 
southern British Columbia; and while their 
interest lay more in the study of the 
alpine animal life in its native habitat than 
in the tracking of the game for the mere 
sake of its killing, the book has for its 
chief value yet another revelation of the 
empire of scenic grandeur that lies north 
of the international boundary. 

Camping in the Canadian Rockies de- 
serves a high place in this list of alpine 
works. Walter Dwight Wilcox, a Yale 
=tudent, first visited the Canadian Rockies 
in the early nineties, inaugurating a series 
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of explorations near the Great Divide, and 
opening up a vast area of new mountain 
ground. Many a summer Mr. Wilcox 
spent in this mighty mountain land, ever 
making fresh conquests and new discov- 
eries ; no individual, indeed, has done more 
to make known its magnificence and 
grandeur. His beautifully illustrated ac- 


count was issued in 1893, with a second 
edition in 1897. It is a thrilling story of 


~ 
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the unsuccessful attempt on Mount Tem- 
ple, followed later by its capture, of the 
discovery of Paradise Valley and the Val- 
ley of the Ten Peaks, of the attempt on 
Mount Assiniboine—the Matterhorn of 
Canada—and of the varied experiences 
that belong to trail-making amid these 
giant warders of the valleys. 

Other Americans, notably Professors 
Fay and Parker, have done valuable pio- 


Lake Louise 


In the Canadian Mountains 
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neer work in mountaineering among the 
giants of the Canadian hills, and the print- 
ed results of their labors are to be found 
in the volumes of “Appalachia,” the well 
edited organ of the mountain club of that 
name. 

Nor has the Englishman failed to dis- 
cover this delectable mountain land. It 


not only a valuable map but a fine volume 
written in collaboration with H. E. M. 
Stutfield, entitled Climbs and Exploration 
in the Canadian Rockies. In this book 
many of the chapters make the best of 
alpine reading, notably the account of the 
first ascent of Mounts Lefroy and Vic- 
toria, at the head of Lake Louise. 





Camp Alpine Club 


was in 1897 that Professor J. Norman 
Collie, of the Alpine Club, brought with 
him the first Swiss guide, and it is true 
that the name of Collie is writ large upon 
the tablets of Canadian mountain explora- 
tions. He opened up the splendid northern 
area of the Rockies and has left as a result 


In the same class is the work, Jn the 
Heart of the Canadian Rockies, by James 
Outram, another British alpinist. The 
work not only covers the outstanding feats 
of fellow mountain climbers, but, with be- 
coming modesty, records his own achieve- 
ment in conquering the mighty peak of 
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Mount Assiniboine. One easily agrees with 
the writer that he who, having lived even 
a few brief days or weeks amid the pin- 
nacled giants of British Columbia, can 
escape their fascination, or tries to elim- 
inate the feeling from his chronicles, dis- 
qualifies himself thereby as a_ sincere 
mountain lover and worshiper, and Mr. 
Outram rises to his own test. 

Edward Whymper, the first man to 
ascend the Matterhorn, has also for years 
made the Canadian ranges his summer 
camping ground, and he, too, has sung the 
praises of the serrated crests that lean 
against the western sky, and of the deep- 
hearted valleys hidden at their base. 

Only a brief reference can be made to 
yet another praiseworthy book, that on 
The Selkirk Glacier, by W. S. Green, of 
Dublin University. Thus every part of 
the British Isles have sent their sons to 
explore the British Columbian mountain 
and glacier areas. Professor Green deals 
chiefly with the Great Glacier of the Sel- 
kirks, and records valuable data as to its 





flow and recession that have enabled later 
students of the ice river, notably the 
Vauxes of Philadelphia, to determine more 
definitely upon this ice movement. 

One more work remains to be men- 
tioned, the Alpine Journal, the first an- 
nual volume issued by the Alpine Club of 
Canada in 1906. Its table of contents is 
of the highest value and deepest interest 
to all mountain lovers, and it forms a nota- 
ble addition to the literature of the Cana- 
dian Mountains. 

Practically all the publications referred 
to in this brief sketch have been issued 
since mountain climbing was initiated in 
1888 in the Selkirks. As wider areas are 
explored, and new and virgin peaks are 
mastered, as the wonders of Canada’s sea 
of mountains, six hundred miles from east 
to west, become more widely known, the 
literature thereof will increase in propor- 
tion, and the row of books that now occupy 
the mountain shelf will needs be greatly 
enlarged. 


Poets 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


They cannot ever hide 


T HEY must be true. 
The Lord God’s mark upon their lifted souls, 


Nor falter once nor ever turn aside. 
They must be true, because they have high goals. 


lhey must be strong. 


Neither their eyes nor ears 


May fall into a dead or dreamless sleep, 
But heed and mark the singing of the years. 


They must be pure. 


They must be strong, because their roads are steep. 





Oh, that above all things. 


They hold the bread and wine, the holy feasts 
That, eating, men are lifted as on wings. 


They must be pure, because they are the priests. 
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Richard Watson Gilder 


Poet, Editor and Patriot 


By James Melvin Lee 


ANY a poet has received his 
inspiration from the song of 
the bird and the murmur 
of the running brook. Oc- 
casionally there has been 

one who heard the cry of the half- 
nourished child and the sigh of the tired 
mother. To the latter class belongs 
Richard Watson Gilder, who so recently 
departed to that “land beyond the sun, 
where the noble have their country when 
the work of life is done.” So keen was 
his ear, that the noise and din of the 
crowded city thoroughfare could not shut 
out the cry : “Come over into the slums and 
help us.” So clear was his eye, that it 
pierced the stained-glass window and saw 
beyond the darkened rooms of the crowded 
tenements. It was on such occasions that 
Mr. Gilder took his pen and wrote poems— 
poems designed not to be used as “fillers” 
to balance the pages of a magazine, but to 
arouse people to a sense of their civic duty. 
Possibly more than any other, Mr. Gilder 
was the poet of humanitarian causes. 

Though he did not care to be known as 
such, he was also a poet of special and fes- 
tive occasions. By way of illustration, his 
poem on “John Wesley,” read at an anni- 
versary of Wesleyan University, was a fit- 
ting tribute to the faith of his father, who 
was a Methodist preacher. Almost the 
last of his contributions was a sonnet on 
“The Life Mask of Lincoln” on the occa- 
sion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth. To read his inscriptions 
on the buildings of the Pan-American Ex- 
position was to read the words of a man 
whose heart beat in sympathy with the 
men who hold the drill in the mine, the 
throttle in the engine, and the theodolite on 
the mountain crag. In a certain sense, 
America, in the death of Mr. Gilder, has 
lost its poet laureate. 

The unsightly views of the city never 
blinded his eyes to the beauties of Nature. 
For him the country had its own peculiar 
charm. In “There Is No Place Like the 
Old Place” his delicate strain of sentiment 


creeps out. His own precept he sets dowir 
in “Keep Pure Thy Soul.” In all of his 
poems may be found that delicate and 
sensitive touch of the skilled worker. Espe- 
cially is this true of his sonnets and lyrics. 
His books are spoken of by the late 





Richard Watson Gilder 


Edmund Clarence Stedman as “clusters of 
flawless poems.” ‘The pleasure they have 
given the readers of to-day will not be 
affected in the least by the place to which 
the critics of to-morrow shall assign them. 

Those who care for a list of Mr. Gilder’s 
published works will find the following an 
authoritative one: 

The New Day (1875); The Poet and 
His Master (1878); Lyrics (1885) ; Two 
Worlds (1891); The Great Remembrance 
and Other Poems (1893) ; Five Books of 
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Song—a collection of his work—(1894) ; 
For the Country (1897); In Palestine 
(1898) ; Introduction to Lincoln: Passages 
from His Speeches and Letters (1901) ; 
Poems and Inscriptions (1901) ; A Christ- 
mas Wreath (1903); Introduction to 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese’ (1905) ; 
On the Heights (1905); A Book of Music 
(1906) ; and Collected Poems (1908). 
Passing from the poet to the editor, one 
may well believe the words of Words- 
worth, “the child is father of the man.” 
Mr. Gilder was certainly a pioneer in 
amateur journalism. At the age of twelve 
he was editing and publishing “The 
St. Thomas Register.” Boylike, he always 
carried some of the type in his pockets— 
at least the reports say so. Later he tried 
his hand at several things, but in 1865 he 
returned to journalism as reporter on and 
legislative correspondent of “The Newark 
Advertiser.” His boyhood experience 
made him want a paper of his own. The 
result was “The Newark Morning Regis- 
ter.” In addition to editing this daily in 
Newark, he also edited a monthly publica- 
tion, “Hours at Home,” in New York. 
Possibly there was too much division of 
labor. At any rate, the daily had to be 
sold, and the monthly was absorbed by 
“Scribner’s Monthly.” At that time Dr. 
J. G. Holland was editor of “Scribner’s” 
and he retained Mr. Gilder as associate 
editor. Upon the death of the former, 
Mr. Gilder, in 1881, became the editor. 
Lest there may be a little confusion, it will, 
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Tis Mine to Smile or Mourn 






perhaps, be best to state that the above 
mentioned “Scribner’s Monthly” later 
became “The Century Magazine.” 

Of Mr. Gilder’s influence as editor noth- 
ing but praise can be said. He has done 
more to keep up the interest in the sonnet 
than any other magazine editor. It has 
been said in a humorous way that an 
author had only to write a sonnet on Keats 
and to send the same to “The Century” 
in order to receive “an acceptance, with a 
request for more.” During recent years 
there have been many causes tending to 
lower the literary excellence of American 
magazines. If Mr. Gilder continued to 
keep to the precepts of the old school of 
editors, it has been to the advantage of 
American letters. 

In the days of war Mr. Gilder served 
his country well as a private soldier; but 
in the days of peace he has served it better 
as chairman of the New York Tenement 
House Commission and as president of the 
New York Kindergarten Association. In- 
deed, his greatest memorial will not be 
found in the exquisitely beautiful poems of 
his gilt-bound books, but rather in the 
playgrounds scattered about New York, 
and in the improved tenement houses, 
where dark sleeping chambers and unven- 
tilated rooms are no longer possible under 
the law. His voice as well as his pen was 
always uplifted in civic righteousness. 
Poet, editor, and patriot—these three, but 
the greatest of these was the patriot. 





By R. Valentine Heckscher 


1 HERE is a woe in every joy, 
In every rose a tear— 


There’s dust upon each butterfly, 


That bursts its prison here! 


But there’s a joy in every woe, 
A sap in every thorn, 


A light in every tear—and so 


*Tis mine to smile or mourn! 
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Keats’ House 
By R. Valentine Heckscher 


I. OUTSIDE 
EATS died in there!”—In there? Oh! proud old home— 
Art thou not conscious of a beauty gone? 
Or dost thou know the glory thou hast won, 

As, to thy steps, the waves of pilgrims come ?* 
How wondrously is set on thee the gloam,} 

Where the Gods walked, behind their dying sun— 

The twilight of the Gods, for Keats was one— 
How fair, in loneliness, hast thou become! 


I will not speak of him—it is with him 
A fair farewell, good-bye, @ Dieu indeed— 
For of our words he hath too little need; 
But of this house, and of our strange misgiving, 
If it be real, and we not in a dream— 
And how Death lends a glory to the Living! 


II. INSIDE 
How hath this common house become a shrine— 
Because it sheltered one who suffered much 
sut lent to everything, that he might touch, 
A love that was immortal and divine! 
A chair, a bed, a wrinkled note, like thine, 
A tiny blot—perhaps a tear—is such 
That none, that come, can love it overmuch— 
For he was human, who had now been mine! 


Take heart! all ye that suffer, ye that strive 

With Time and Fate—though none may know where ye 
In common sufferance and affection live 
‘Ts . 
l'o whomsoever loveth much this world, 
His God hath given him, shall be unfurled, 

Out on the same far cliffs, the same fair sea! 





*The house is, as a rock on the shore, by the broad steps of the Piazza di Spagna. 
+The house is, unlike all around it, conspicuous for its gloaming rosy shade. 
tAn allusion to his greatest sonnet—‘Silent, upon a peak, in Darien!” 
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‘* The Wakes "’ 
The home of Gilbert White, from the rear 
After a photograph in Henry C. Shelley’s Gilbert White and Selborne 





Gelett Burgess vs. Book Critics 
R. BURGESS is nothing if 
not hard on the book re- 
viewer. In Lady Méchante, 
which is, after all, chiefly 
satire on things as they are, 
he writes of the book critic as follows: 


Reviewers! They’re all prostituted to the 
advertising department in the papers. There's 
no such thing left as literary criticism. Why, I 
know a girl on the Boston “Ledger” who is a 
friend of the literary editor. She takes home 
six volumes a week. ‘Two she reads herself; 
she gives one to her grandmother, one to her 
mother, one to her little sister, and one to the 
Irish cook. They tell her what they think about 
them. and she writes it down and turns it in 





No, there’s only one reviewer worth considering. 
\nd that’s the little girl in Terre Haute who 
goes down to the book store and rummages 
the counter till she finds a book with a pretty 
girl on the cover and illustrations by Misty, 
plenty of conversation, and a happy ending— 
the little girl that takes it home with a box 
of caramels, pins a blanket over the transom of 
her door, and sits up and reads till three o’clock 
and then talks about it next day. That’s who 
I want to write for. There’s a string of ’em 
from here to San Francisco, all reading the 
same book at the same time. I’d like to marry 
one of them and find out what they’re like. Per- 
haps I could get an idea how to sell more than 
twenty-five hundred copies then. 


Naturally we are not going to discuss 
the problem propounded, since, not being 





Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


In the garden of her home in Surrey, England. Mrs. Dudeney's newest novel, Trespass, was recently 
published by Small, Maynard & Company 
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Grover Cleveland 


From Parker's Recollections of Grover Cleveland 


a newspaper, we need not engage in self- 
defense, although we might state, for the 
sake of any who are inclined to take 
Mr. Burgess seriously, that we don’t engage 
our office staff's grandmothers, mothers or 
cooks in the preparation of reviews. At 
the same time, we agree with Mr. Burgess 
that if he is aspiring to the glories of a 
best-seller, he can, doubtless, find an ideal 
ally to his scheme in the bonbon girl and 
the blanketed transom, with the “talk” that 
presently ensues. However, if he is quot- 
ing from his own experience when he 
refers to twenty-five hundred copies, he 
may enjoy the comfortable feeling of the 


righteously self-satished, and may even 
discover later on that the reviewer who 
reads his Lady Méchante with a series of 
appreciative chuckles and then reports 
those chuckles to an intelligent public is a 
safer and more desirable companion-in- 
arms than the daintiest of chocolate-lovers 
secreted behind locked doors. 


Dr. Wordsworth 


Dr. William Wordsworth, whose por- 
trait we print this month, is the grandson 
of the Lake poet. He was born in 1835, 
entered the Indian Civil Service in 1861, 
and acted as principal of Elphinstone Col- 
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Florence Tinsley Cox 
Author of The Chronicles of Rhoda 


lege, Bombay, for many years. Since 1890 
he has lived in Capri. Dr. Wordsworth 
is a poet of no small talent, though so far 
his poems have been issued only in limited 
editions for private circulation. 


The Death of Father Tabb 1 


It was with keen regret, no doubt, that 
thousands of readers learned of the death 
of Father Tabb, the poet, whose life ended 
on November 19, 1909. Father Tabb’s 
verses have been familiar bright spots in 
many of our magazines, and his going is 
a distinct loss to American letters. For 
more than a year Father Tabb has been 
blind, but he found great comfort in his 
poetry and in music. One of the interest- 
ing facts in his career was that of his cap- 
ture while trying to run a blockade in the 
Civil War, which landed him in the prison 
at Point Lookout, Maryland. Here he be- 
came acquainted with a fellow prisoner, 
Sidney Lanier, and that was the beginning 
of a long friendship. 


Ancient Suffragettes 

Professor Frank Abbott, of Princeton 
University, in his book on Society and 
Politics in Ancient Rome, calls our atten- 


Henry E. Krehbiel 


Who has another new book on opera, just issued 


tion to the fact that suffragettes made their 
first appearance in politics in B. C. 195. 
The occasion of their rise was the cruel 
Oppian Law forbidding women “to have 
more than half an ounce of gold, to wear 
a particolored garment, or to ride in a 
chariot within the city, or within a mile 
of it, except for religious purposes.” Pro- 
fessor Abbott says that as this was too 
much to be endured, “the maids and 
matrons of Rome rose in their wrath and 
stormed the Forum very much as the suf- 
fragettes of London recently stormed Par- 
liament, and blocked up all the streets of 
the city and the approaches to the Forum, 
importuning men as they came down to 
vote for the restoration of their rights.” 

There is still a chance for the suffra- 
gettes of a newer age! 


Peary’s Book 


The F. A. Stokes Company will publish 
Commander Peary’s book describing his 
discovery of the North Pole. The matter 
will first run serially in “Hampton's 
Magazine.” 

The Stokes Company has published Mr. 
Peary’s earlier books, also his juveniles, 
in which his wife and daughter had a 
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part. In the case of this new and most 
important volume they are paying the 
highest rate of royalty that they have ever 
paid any author, and are besides making 
an unusually large advance payment on 
account of royalties. 


An Opportunity That Concerns Book Plates 


A recent announcement made by one of 
our contributors, whose verse many of our 


James Melvin Lee 


Who writes the appreciation of Richard Watson 
Gilder in this number. Mr. Lee is 
editor of “* Judge” 


readers must have enjoyed, may prove of 
interest and use. It is as follows: 


Mr. Carl Culver Wiggin desires it known that 
he is prepared to undertake the designing of 
book plates. 

The ideas of the prospective patron, either in 
the matter of illustration or lettering, will be 
embodied in the plate. Should there be a family 
crest, motto, tradition or any particular avoca- 
tion, it will be made the motif if so desired, In 
the absence of specific suggestions Mr. Wiggin 
feels that the evolving of a design may be en- 
trusted to his judgment in the matter of taste 
and appropriateness, 

Instead of submitting the usual, impersonal 
samples of work, executed for others, Mr. 
Wiggin purposes preparing a personal, prelims- 
nary, specimen sketch for all who may see fit to 
acquaint him with their particular requirements. 
These sketches are to be regarded in the light of 
samples and their working up entails no outlay 





on the part of the individual. They are sub- 
mitted for approval or change, and the finished 
plate will be designed accordingly. Only in 
event of the acceptance of a design is remunera- 
tion called for. Specimen sketches must be re- 
turned in every instance. 

It is impracticable to attempt an itemized 
quoting of prices, the simpleness or intricacy of 
a design having much to do with its value. It 
may be said, however, that charges will invar- 
iably be as moderate as is compatible with pains- 
taking work along original lines. They will range 
from fifteen dollars upward. 

Further details will be gladly and expedi- 
tiously supplied upon application to Mr. Wiggin at 
Jefferson, New Hampshire—Post Office Box 88, 


Mistakes Corrected 


Two rather funny and unaccountable 
errors were made in THe Book News 
MontTHLY for October. It was stated in 
this section that King Solomon of Ken- 
tucky was a negro. This was not.so; the 
old grave-digger of the cholera year in 
Lexington was a white man, though, as 
one writer says, a most degraded and 
besotted one. 

The second error was a mistake in cap- 
tion: Mrs. Katrina Trask’s book is King 
Alfred's Jewel, not King Arthur’s Jewel. 


Dr. William Wordsworth 
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Madame Carmen- Melis 
Copyright, 1909, by the Mishkin Studio 


John McCormack 
As Edgardorin in “ Lucia"’ 
Copyright, 1909, by E. F. Foley, New York 


Some Later Things in Opera 
By Joseph M. Rogers 


HE season of grand opera in 
Philadelphia is riotable thus 
far for the new operas which 
have been produced and the 
new singers who have ap- 

peared in various réles. In former sea- 
sons old-time opera held the boards almost 
exclusively, new works being given infre- 
quently ; but since Mr. Hammerstein came 
to town we have modern opera in abun- 
dance and productions on a scale of effi- 
ciency and splendor never known before. 

It is notable that Massenet and Puccizi, 
who now rule Europe, are having great 
vogue in this country. Three works by the 
former have been produced, and another 
is almost ready. “Herodiade” and “Sapho” 
were heard in this country for the first 
time and with appreciation. When onze 
remembers the furore of excited opposition 





to the production of Strauss’ “Salome’ 
last year, it is surprising that “Herodiade” 
has been given without the slightest objec- 
tion, although of the two it presents fea- 
tures which seem much more unpleasant 
from the point of view of those who dis- 
like the introduction of Biblical characters 
on the lyric stage. 

“Herodiade” is one of Massexet’s earlier 
compositions, and betrays not only the 
faults but the enthusiasms of youth. The 
book is based largely on what the Bible 
and Josephus do not tell us concerning the 
life of Herod. It has been called the opera 
of a thousand lies, because it departs from 
history. Herod and his court and John 
the Baptist are used simply to attract atten- 
tion, and the story has little relation to the 
dramatic incident as related in the Gospels. 
Salome is not a full-blooded, tempera- 
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mental dancer of the Orient, but a meek 
young woman of uncertain parentage, who 
acts much more like a Salvation Army 
lassie than Strauss’ dancer. Her love for 
John the Baptist is pure, and she manages 
to awake some human emotions in the 
great prophet, but both die for the truth 


Mario Sammarco 
As Rigoletto 
Copyright, 1909, by the Mishkin Studio 


as they see it, not because Herodias hates 
John, but because Herod is jealous of him. 

In scenic splendor, pageantry and _ pic- 
torial stage art nothing has ever been seen 
here equal to this production. It seems to 
overweight the vocal score at times, for 
Massenet does not write in the large man- 
ner of Goldmark, b.:t is a melodist and 
lyrist, with an instrumentation that shows 
traces of Wagner's influence, but in a 
refined and suppressed manner and seldom 
in a sonorous or triumphal exemplification 
of Oriental sensuousness. 

“Sapho” is an abbreviated form of the 
play, and is based on Daudet’s novel. It 
is an intimate story of life, written for the 


drawing-room and with the intent of ex- 
ploiting the tale by all the means open to 
the musician. It contains few of the “set 
numbers” so dear to the old Italian com- 
posers. The score for the most part simply 
enunciates the emotions as they come and 
go, while the instrumentation serves to 
put the audience in a psychological frame 


Charles Dalmores 


As Samson 
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of mind to accept the doctrines of Daudet 
rather than to accentuate the appeal of the 
vocalists. It has been received with in- 
creasing favor, because it has that senti- 
mental appeal which is of the sort which 
makes “La Traviata” so popular. 

The coming novelties include Strauss’ 
“Elektra,” which is said to be a marvel 
of cacophony reduced to musical notation. 
The score indicates that it is much further 
from musical beauty than “Salome,” and 
the desire to hear the work is based not 
only on grounds of curiosity but on a de- 
sire to see to what extent this new musical 
notation can be carried. Mr. Strauss’ 
earlier work shows that he has plenty of 
beauty at his command. His songs are 
simplicity, and he has shown that his in- 
strumentation can provide abundant rich 
harmony; but he has abandoned these to 
exploit what is the newest, the latest, and 
what may be the last word in the use of 
musical notation in the idiom of art. \What- 
ever one may think of the result, the 
orchestration is the work of an unusual 
mind and betrays the use of theories in 
which the mathematics of music reaches 
its highest exponent. 

Later in the season Victor Herbert's 
American opera “Natoma” will be pro- 
duced, and it is, judging from brief sam- 
ples of the music, the antithesis of Strauss’ 
work. If the latter is the apotheosis of 
intellectual music, the new work will be 
rich in melody, full of warmth and color, 
and will be strictly American, although the 
story harks back to the days when Mexi- 
cans and Indians owned California. 

Verdi still holds his audiences. Ty the 
time the season is ended practically all of 
the composer's works which are now heard 
at all will have been given here. (Opening 
with “Aida,” the season thus far has pro- 


r 


duced “Otello,” “Trovatore,” “Traviata,’ 
with “The Masked Ball” about ready. The 
production of “Aida” was especially fine, 
and has been given a number of times 
with different casts. 

The singers this season are, for the most 
part, the same as last year, with some nota- 
ble additions. Madame Cavalieri is more 
prominent this season, but Madame Tetraz- 
zini, whose “Daughter of the Regiment” 
is her novelty of the season, and Mary 
Garden are the principal female stars. A 
newcomer who has aroused much enthusi- 
asm is Carmen Melis. She came utterly 
unheralded, because Mr. Hammerstein has 
found it at times unfortunate to say too 
much. Her performance of “Tosca” at her 
premiere roused even the sated New 
Yorkers to enthusiasm, and her later per- 
formances here have accentuated the first 
impression. The new tenors include 
Zerola, Carasa and McCormack, all service- 
able and good artists, and all growing in 
their profession. But the principal singers 
of tenor réles-are still Zenatello and Dal- 
mores. The latter is one of the most intel- 
ligent artists on the stage. He not only 
has a voice of superb quality, but sings 
with an art that has not been known in this 
country since Jean de Reszke left. Zena- 
tello comes back with his lower register 
developed and a vast improvement in his 
method of enunciation. He is still grow- 
ing and is one of the world’s greatest 
tenors, of whom much more may be ex- 
pected. 

Those who thought that Philadelphians 
were sated with opera last year were mis- 
taken. The attendance this year has ex- 
ceeded that of last, and Mr. Hammerstein’s 
plans for the rest of the season include 
some surprises which the public will receive 
with appreciation. 
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mental dancer of the Orient, but a meek 
young woman of uncertain parentage, who 
acts much more like a Salvation Army 
lassie than Strauss’ dancer. 
John the Baptist is pure, and she manages 
to awake some human emotions in the 
great prophet, but both die for the truth 


Her love for 





Mario Sammarco 
As Rigoletto 
Copyright, 1909, by the Mishkin Studio 


as they see it, not because Herodias hates 
John, but because Herod is jealous of him. 

In scenic splendor, pageantry and pic- 
torial stage art nothing has ever been seen 
here equal to this production. It seems to 
overweight the vocal score at times, for 
Massenet does not write in the large man- 
ner of Goldmark, but is a melodist and 
lyrist, with an instrumentation that shows 
traces of Wagner's influence, but in a 
refined and suppressed manner and seldom 
in a sonorous or triumphal exemplification 
of Oriental sensuousness. 

“Sapho” is an abbreviated form of the 
play, and is based on Daudet’s novel. It 
is an intimate story of life, written for the 
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drawing-room and with the intent of ex- 
ploiting the tale by all the means open to 
the musician. It contains few of the “set 
numbers” so dear to the old Italian com- 
posers. The score for the most part simply 
enunciates the emotions as they come and 
go, while the instrumentation serves to 
put the audience in a psychological frame 
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Some Later Things in Opera 





of mind to accept the doctrines of Daudet 
rather than to accentuate the appeal of the 
vocalists. It has been received with in- 
creasing favor, because it has that senti- 
mental appeal which is of the sort which 
makes “La Traviata” so popular. 

The coming novelties include Strauss’ 
“Elektra,” which is said to be a marvel 
of cacophony reduced to musical notation. 
The score indicates that it is much further 
from musical beauty than “Salome,” and 
the desire to hear the work is based not 
only on grounds of curiosity but on a de- 
sire to see to what extent this new musical 
notation can be carried. Mr. Strauss’ 
earlier work shows that he has plenty of 
beauty at his command. His songs are 
simplicity, and he has shown that his in- 
strumentation can provide abundant rich 
harmony; but he has abandoned these to 
exploit what is the newest, the latest, and 
what may be the last word in the use of 
musical notation in the idiom of art. \What- 
ever one may think of the result, the 
orchestration is the work of an unusual 
mind and betrays the use of theories in 
which the mathematics of music reaches 
its highest exponent. 

Later in the season Victor Herbert's 
American opera “Natoma” will be pro- 
duced, and it is, judging from brief sam- 
ples of the music, the antithesis of Strauss’ 
work. If the latter is the apotheosis of 
intellectual music, the new work will be 
rich in melody, full of warmth and color, 
and will be strictly American, although the 
story harks back to the days when Mexi- 
cans and Indians owned California. 

Verdi still holds his audiences. By the 
time the season is ended practically all of 
the composer’s works which are now heard 
at all will have been given here. Opening 
with “Aida,” the season thus far has pro- 
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duced “Otello,” “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” 
with “The Masked Ball” about ready. The 
production of “Aida” was especially fine, 
and has been given a number of times 
with different casts. 

The singers this season are, for the most 
part, the same as last year, with some nota- 
ble additions. Madame Cavalieri is more 
prominent this season, but Madame Tetraz- 
zini, whose “Daughter of the Regiment” 
is her novelty of the season, and Mary 
Garden are the principal female stars. A 
newcomer who has aroused much enthusi- 
asm is Carmen Melis. She came utterly 
unheralded, because Mr. Hammerstein has 
found it at times unfortunate to say too 
much. Her performance of “Tosca” at her 
premiere roused even the sated New 
Yorkers to enthusiasm, and her later per- 
formances here have accentuated the first 
impression. The new tenors include 
Zerola, Carasa and McCormack, all service- 
able and good artists, and all growing in 
their profession. But the principal singers 
of tenor réles- are still Zenatello and Dal- 
mores. The latter is one of the most intel- 
ligent artists on the stage. He not only 
has a voice of superb quality, but sings 
with an art that has not been known in this 
country since Jean de Reszke left. Zena- 
tello comes back with his lower register 
developed and a vast improvement in his 
method of enunciation. He is still grow- 
ing and is one of the world’s greatest 
tenors, of whom much more may be ex- 
pected. 

Those who thought that Philadelphians 
were sated with opera last year were mis- 
taken. The attendance this year has ex- 
ceeded that of last, and Mr. Hammerstein’s 
plans for the rest of the season include 
some surprises which the public will receive 
with appreciation. 
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By I. BR. Miller, B. B. 


R. FRANK CARLETON 
DOAN is the author of a 
book, Religion and the Mod- 
ern Mind, which ought to 
attract a good deal of atten- 
tion. Dr. Doan is a professor in the 
Meadville Theological School. His book 
consists of a group of essays on modern- 
ism. It is written in a sprightly and 
interesting fashion. When asked by a 
friend for whom his book had been writ- 
ten, Dr. Doan replied: “What I intend is 
to influence you to read more interestingly, 
to clearer and sincerer thinking upon mat- 
ters which do vastly concern every sober 
man—matters of free religion and a 
modern spirit.” The titles of some of the 
essays are: “God and the World-Home ;” 
“Life Everlasting: Its Condition ;” “Prayer 
and the Modern Mind;’ “The Invisible 
Humanity of God,” etc. ‘Those who read 
the book may not in every case accept 
what the author teaches, but it will do 
them good to read it, nevertheless. (Sher- 
man, French & Co.) 


Kk * * 


Many people are so engrossed in this 
earth of ours that it is hard to get them to 
think seriously of other worlds. How- 
ever, the vastness of the universe in com- 
parison with our little part of it would 
seem to make it at least reasonable, if not 
our “bounden duty,” to give some suitable 
attention to it. The Starry Universe the 
Christian’s Future Empire, by Horace C. 
Stanton, is described as “the first volume 
ever published which attempts a system- 
atic and comprehensive exposition of the 
Biblical teachings upon this theme.” This 


book has been noticed already in these 
pages, but is referred to again in order to 
state more definitely the author’s strong 
belief that there is a local heaven, which is 
the metropolis, but only the metropolis, 
and that from this local center, with far- 
ranging celestial flight, we are to explore 
and enjoy all the illimitable kingdoms of 
our Father. The book is the result of a 
great deal of labor on the part of the 
author. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


ok * *. 


The Christian Ministry and the Social 
Order is a volume of lectures given in the 
course in Pastoral Functions, at Yale 
Divinity School, 1908-1909. They were 
delivered by a number of scholars, and the 
volume is edited by Rev. Charles S. Mac- 
farland. ‘The lectures are varied in their 
interest and value, but all of them are sug- 
gestive and helpful. The chief intent of 
the course of lectures is to open to the 
theological student the definite, concrete 
tasks and problems which await him. 
There is one lecture by John Mitchell on 
“The Trade Union Movement,” another 
by Mr. Macfarland on the “Opportunity 
of the Minister in Relation to Industrial 
Organizations,” another by Edwin B. Rob- 
inson, on “The Church and the Wage- 
Earner,” and others on “The Minister and 
the Rural Community,” “The Essentials 
of a Ministry to Men,” “The Ministry of 
Mental Healing,” etc. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn.) 


x * * 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, so long time presi- 
dent of Harvard University, delivered an 
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address at Harvard’s Summer School of 
Theology, last July, which has awakened 
more than usual interest. Nothing further 
need be said about the little book, The 
Religion of the Future, as the lecture has 
been talked about everywhere all these 
months since its delivery. Of course, 
people differ concerning it. Some approve 
it and some condemn it. It is not neces- 
sary for the reviewer to enter into any 
discussion of the lecture. Merely to an- 
nounce its publication is sufficient. (John 
W. Luce & Co.) 


* * #* 


A new edition of Dr. Henry Losch's 
book—The God-Man—has been issued. 
This is a poem in fifteen parts, describing 
“The Life and Works of Jesus, the Christ 
and Son of God.” The author’s aim is to 
tell the story, giving proofs of the Divine 
authority of Christ, and also recognizing 
Him as the Saviour of men. The presen- 
tation of the argument in poetry may 
attract some persons more than the same 
argument in prose would do. The pages 
abound with references to the Scriptures. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 


ok * * 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has written a number 
of little books which are well adapted to 
young people, on the subject of the re- 
ligious life. The latest of these is The 
Temple. This is one of three volumes 
which really make one book, although pub- 
lished separately. The other two are The 
Great Companion, and The Other Room. 
They are not books of theology—they 
are books of religion. The present 
volume is not a book on physiology, 
although the titles of its chapters may 
seem to indicate this—“The Body,” “The 
Eye,” “The Ear,” “The Tongue,” “The 
Hands,” etc. It is a book of Christian 
experience, its aim being to interpret the 
laws both of the body and of the spirit. 
Dr. Abbott is peculiarly felicitous in his 
statements. The religion which he teaches 
is the simplest and most commonsense kind 
of religion. (The Macmillan Company.) 

a 


Under the general editorship of Dr. 
Ambrose W. Vernon there has just been 
issued a series of attractive little volumes 
on Modern Religious Problems. 'The little 
volumes thus far published are, Sin and 


Its Forgiveness, by William De Witt 
Hyde, president of Bowdoin College; The 
Historical and Religious Value of the 
Fourth Gospel, by Ernest F. Scott, D. D., 
Queen’s University, Canada; The Gospel 
of Jesus the Son of God, an interpretation 
for the modern man, by Prof. George 
William Knox, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and The Founding of the Church, by 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D. D., Yale 
University. The aim of this little series 
of books is to lay before the great body 
of intelligent people in the English-speak- 
ing world the precise results of modern 
scholarship, so that men both within and 
without the churches may be able to 
understand the conception of the Christian 
religion, and of its sacred books, which 
obtains among its leading scholars to-day, 
and that they may intelligently codperate 
with the great practical problems on which 
the churches are now conferring. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 


* *.* 


Rev. G. H. Knight has written a volume 
of short sermons or chapters under the 
title, Full Allegiance. Among the topics 
are the following: “Called to Be Saints,” 
“A Holy People unto the Lord,” “Per- 
fecting Holiness,” “The Saints in Czesar’s 
Household,” “The Secret Springs of Holy 
Life.” ‘The author believes that the great- 
est spiritual need of the day is a higher 
level of holy living in all who profess to 
be followers of Christ. He notes a grow- 
ing tendency to approximate too closely 
to the spirit of the world. The chapters 
are written clearly and in an interesting 
way, and the book should have a whole- 
some influence wherever it is read. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.) 

‘ #<a 


The attainment of self-mastery in life 
is one of the highest reaches of Christian 
experience. Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson has 
written vigorously upon this subject in a 
little book called Godly Self-Control, in 
fifteen short chapters. Dr. Pierson treats 
his subject in a practical way, speaking 
of the regulation of thought, of the affec- 
tions, of the disposition, of the passions, 
of speech, of conduct, of manners, of 
habits. The book will be helpful to many 


who sincerely desire to attain complete 
self-mastery. 


(A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
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Poems in English by a Japanese 
Reviewed by Isaac Hull Platt 


AINTINESS, quaintness, 
charm, are the words that 
occur to one as he reads Yone 
Noguchi’s poems. From the 
Eastern Sea has already been 

noticed in these columns in a review which 
Mr. Noguchi’s publishers have paid THE 
Book News MonrTHu_ty the compliment of 
reprinting in part in the supplement to a 
later edition. He now follows his earlier 
collection with The Pilgrimage. 

Dainty and charming, not only in its 
contents but in its costume, is The Pil- 
grimage. It consists of two small pam- 
phlets of about seventy pages each, put up 
in a cloth-covered Japanese case, secured 
by ivory pegs, which slide into loops, like 
the boxes the Japanese use for chessmen. 
It is a pleasure to handle it. 

The contents correspond with the dress. 
Mr. Noguchi has been charged with 
imitating Walt Whitman. There is noth- 
ing like imitation beyond the fact that he 
writes vers libre; but so did the writer of 
the Book of Job. 

The poems show a wonderful command 
of English for one of a race which is so 
very foreign—a strange and delightful 
blending of the Orient and the Occident. 

Opening the book at random, let us read 
a few lines: 


MY LITTLE BIRD 


My little bird, 

My bird born in my mother’s tears, 

She flies, 

Stretching her wings so, 

And from under her wings she drops my 
mother’s message: 

“Come home, Beloved!” 


Running out from my mother’s bosom, 
My little river, 
She suddenly stopped her song, 
And, looking up to the sun, 
‘She, in her ripples flashed— 
How many writers of English verse at 
the present day can flash ripples like these ? 
The whole thing is delightful, the paper, 
the cover, the artistic case—the general 
tone of all—are fascinating. It is the sort 
of book to read out of doors. In the beau- 
tiful Indian summer weather that we 


enjoy while these lines are being written, 
what pleasanter companion could one 
have than Noguchi while drifting up the 
little creeks and inlets and seeing the last 
red and yellow leaves hanging like jewels 
on the delicate gray trees, drifting at the 
same time through the misty air of 
autumn haze and the misty air of Nogu- 
chi’s verse! 

So far we have spoken only of the 
sensuous beauty of Noguchi’s verse. But 
there is more in it than that. There is 
often deep philosophic thought. It is of 
course impossible to quote detached pas- 
sages to illustrate this. The poems must 
be read in their entirety, but for a moment 
we may hearken to: 


THE TEMPLE BELL 


Trembling in its thousand ages, 

Dark as its faith, 

It wails, haunting me. 

(It is a long time since I lost my faith.) 
Up through the silence with a scorn, 
Heavy but not unkind, 

Out of the dusk of the temple and night 
Into my heart of dusk, 

Hushed after my song of cities played, 
Weary and gray in thought. 


Of course, Mr. Noguchi has not lost his 
faith. His work all breathes of faith in 
humanity, faith in the destiny of man. It 
is evident that he here uses the word 
“faith” as meaning the conventional theo- 
logical teachings of his childhood. “There 
lives more faith in honest doubt, believe 
me, than in half the creeds.” 

Criticism seems hardly complete unless 
something is discovered with which to find 
fault. So, some fault must be found with 
Mr. Noguchi. Here is one: a trifling one, 
to be sure; but we are trying to do the 
best we can with the materials at hand. 
Notwithstanding the poet’s wonderful 
familiarity and mastery of a speech so 
very alien to his own, he occasionally 
makes a slip, owing apparently to his lack 
of knowledge of English idioms—or 
rather with the customary associations of 
certain words and phrases. In one place, 


(Concluded on page 368) 
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HIS is the best novel Ralph 
Connor has written since 
Black and The Sky Pilot. It 
has dramatic movement; 
strongly, earnestly delineated 

characters; convincing atmosphere and a 

much more satisfactory style than Dr. 

Gordon has lately been employing. 

The “foreigner” is a Nihilist, a strange, 
fascinating character, who escapes from 
Siberia, breaks through Canadian prison 
doors, and finally dies a nobly heroic death. 

Meanwhile, the main portion of the tale 
is taken up with the lives of this man’s 
peasant wife and of his two children by a 
former marriage. The work of the mis- 
sionaries in Canada, in the region of Win- 
nipeg, has much to do with the develop- 
ment of this boy and girl. The boy is sent 
West to a ranch, where he not only makes 
a man of himself, but has a wonderful in- 
fluence on the character of the man who 
has been constituted his guardian, and who 
has almost ruined himself with drink. 
Side by side with these two walks the mis- 
sionary, a fine fellow, beautifully human, 
attractively Christian through and through. 

Two of the characters will be recognized 
as having appeared in The Doctor. 

The young Russian lad discovers a coal 
mine, falls in love with an American 
heiress, and after many adventures and 
troubles, receives his reward in the hand 
of this very charming young lady. 

Altogether this is a mature piece of writ- 
ing, entertaining in every way, yet always 
preserving that high moral tone that made 
Ralph Connor’s books acceptable in hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes in America 
and in England. 











*THE “FOREIGNER. ‘By Ralph Connor. George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 
Stoughton, London. 


Hodder & 


The Florentine Frame* 


Miss Robins has done a strong piece of 
character work in this story of a woman’s 
quest for a picture that will fit in a quaint 
old Florentine frame. Not that this quest 
is the really important point in the story, 
but in the events that led up to its success 
and upon those which followed after there 
hinges a really dramatic psychological 
study—a construction of moods, a fine 
play of emotions, a welding of intellectual 
forces, such as only the twentieth century, 
with its complexities and finer distinctions, 
could produce. 

The scene is an American college town; 
the heroine is the widow of the town’s 
philanthropist, and is a woman of intellect, 
talent and wide-spreading influence. She 
has a daughter, a lovable tomboy, and 
an old friend, a cranky professor in the 
college. This man is searching for an 
American dramatist of real genius. He 
finds him—by accident—and brings him to 
seek the counsel and sympathy of the lady 
in question. A most unfortunate situation 
arises out of the intercourse now estab- 
lished. The young dramatist falls in love 
with the beautiful woman, who proves so 
great a source of inspiration to him. She 
reciprocates his affection; but the great 
difference in their ages makes her hesitate 
to admit the true quality of her feeling for 
him. Moreover, she suddenly discovers 
that her little daughter has fallen madly in 
love with the young dramatist, and mother- 
love determines her to a sacrifice that 
nearly ruins her child’s happiness, even 
while it costs her own life. 

We will leave the story here, for it has 
a zest of character development that it 


Elizabeth 


*THE ~ FLORENTINE FRAME. By 
Robins. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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would be ungenerous to deprive the reader 
of by describing the events of the closing 
chapter. It is enough to say that the book 
has the psychological keenness and the fine 
literary finish of an Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick novel, combined with the dramatic 
force and interest of an Edith Wharton 
story, with an emotional appeal that has 
not been accomplished by either of the 
authors mentioned. Miss Robins could 
scarcely be devoid of the instinct for cli- 
max, considering her profession; but the 
broad sympathy which she brings to bear 
upon her treatment of her characters has 
a rich heart value that is only surpassed 
by her grasp of the finer points of the art 
of story writing. 


Treasure Valley* 


“Tan Maclaren” has scarcely done more 
for Scotland than Marian Keith promises 
to do for Canada. In a quiet, sweetly 
wholesome way, Miss Keith pictures the 
everyday life of the Canadian farmer and 
townsman, giving entertaining glimpses of 
the quaint ways and speech of these pic- 
turesque people. 

Treasure Valley has its kirk, of course; 
its elders, its minister, its stranger in the 
land, and its several romances. One of 
these is as dainty a bit of love story as we 
have read anywhere, the heroine being a 
humble little spinster who becomes a model 
of faithfulness in her long wait for the 
man of her heart. 

The book is full of life and humor. Few 
funnier situations of a homely character 
have occurred in recent fiction, even in the 
Rebecca books or in the stories of Anne of 
Avonlea, than that in which the Sawyers 
set out to adopt an orphan from a nearby 
asylum and return with four children— 
imps of Satan, at that—instead of the an- 
ticipated one. The four youthful additions 
to the Sawyer household form the really 
bright spots in many of the chapters, their 
escapades being of a most startling char- 
acter. 

The sweetness of a whole-souled faith 
permeates the volume, and a happy opti- 
mism envelopes its close. 





*TREASURE VALLEY. By Marian Keith. George 
H. Doran Company, New York. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. 


Great Possessions* 


A rather remarkable will reveals a some- 
what doubtful past as belonging to a 
prominent English general. The widow, 
very young, and a hero-worshiper in addi- 
tion, finds herself the center of interest 
among her particular set, who do not hesi- 
tate to gossip about the strange facts to 
be inferred from Sir David Bright’s 
actions. 

The various events whereby Lady 
Bright’s fortune is finally restored to her 
are laid chiefly in London, an admirable 
picture of the society life of the great 
metropolis. Interwoven is the life story 
of a young girl of unfortunate heritage, 
whose temptation to conceal a certain box 
of documents proves too great for her 
sense of honor, and she yields to the im- 
pulse to preserve inviolate the secret that 
her mother had so successfully cherished. 

The irony of the situation is afforded in 
the spectacle of the poverty-stricken widow 
adored by the very man for whose affec- 
tion the heiress would sacrifice her every 
luxury. The dénouement is tragedy—the 
wages of sin being death. 

The characterization of the book is ac- 
complished in a masterly way, from the 
mother of Lady Bright to the minor per- 
sonages who make up the house party at 
which Sir David’s widow and the heiress 
first meet. 

The tale has just enough of mystery in 
it to hold the interest, while the style is 
sufficiently artistic to make the book un- 
usually acceptable from a literary point of 
view. 


The Lady of Big Shantyt 


The forest primeval, with its great 
depths, its sighing leaves and moaning 
winds—you feel its grandeur, its solem- 
nity and beauty, in this story of the 
Adirondacks. 

Alice Thayer, a frivolous New York 
society woman, has been spoiled too much 
for her own good. Possessed of great 
personal beauty, an adoring though some- 
what too much occupied husband, she has 
drifted into rather an uncertain friendship 
with Dr. Sperry, a fashionable physician. 


*Great PossEssions. By Mrs, Wilfred Ward. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+Tue Lavy or Bic SHanty. By F. Berkley 
Smith. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Her husband somehow feels that things 
are not right, though how to straighten 
matters out he scarcely knows. 

The “great outdoors” appeals to him 
strongly, and a hunting trip in the moun- 
tains makes him most anxious to have a 
home away from the crowded metropolis. 
So he buys a great tract of land, builds a 
palatial home in the heart of the forest, 
and there takes his wife and daughter. 

Unwillingly his wife accompanies him. 
Thayer and his daughter, a young girl 
about twenty, revel in the freedom from 
city restraint and breathe contentment with 
every draught of mountain air. 

Suddenly Mrs. Thayer changes her 
mood, assumes her old charm of manner, 
and before her husband is half aware of 
it, has extracted from him an invitation 
for Dr. Sperry to visit them. 

The doctor comes, and plays the cad, 
making love to Mrs. Thayer. This partly 
brings her to her senses, and she repulses 
him. 

Then comes the calamity. The camp is 
burned by some of the workmen, the whole 
family has to flee scantily clad. Thayer, 
great-hearted man that he is, takes care 
of them bravely through all the disasters, 
and makes his own wife fall in love with 
him again. 

Despite the fact that there is another 
love story, and a rather pathetic tale of an 
outcast, the whole thought centers upon 
what might be called “the making of a 
woman.” 


The Demagog* 


Under the thin disguise of a change of 
names, this story of political ambition will 
easily be recognized as laid in a quite 
recent period and among scenes and people 
sc well known and so much discussed 
throughout the country that it is almost a 
travesty on current events. The hero is 
a man of great wealth, who owns many 
newspapers all over the United States and 
who manages to control others. He poses 
as the friend of the people, yet has very 
strong social ambitions and endeavors to 
marry one of the spinster philanthropists 
of New York, whose name begins with an 
“H.” He bribes, bullies and diplomatically 
arrays men against each other, his hopes 





*Tur Demacoc. By William Richard Here- 
ford. Henry Holt & Co. 


being nothing below the Presidency itself, 
and he stops at nothing to attain his object. 
The usual newspaper complications, quar- 
rels and dismissals of the truly loyal 
cecur; a keen insult from the leader of 
society sets him back; but by buying the 
“boss” for a million dollars, the great 
newspaper man almost wins, when a slip 
of memory, a twist of the tongue in his 
chief advocate at the convention, throws 
the prize into the hands of his opponent, 
and, defeated in love, his honor smirched, 
and physically beaten in a savage encoun- 
ter, he gives up love, ambition and hope 
in sudden subjection, bows his head on 
his desk and sobs like a child. It is 
doubtful that this will ever happen to the 
man whose portrait is so plainly drawn 
here, nor is it likely that he is as black 
as he is painted, but he certainly has fur- 
nished Mr. Hereford with ideas from 
which to draw a political novel, in which 
is some love, some romance, and a few 
touches of higher thought. 


Old Harbor* 

The dreamy seaport of Old Harbor, 
with its ancient square houses, picturesque 
shipping, and sea memories, appeals at 
once to the reader’s fancy. Its local char- 
acters, too—the ancient Tilton “girls,” 
profane doctor, -sharp-tongued Miss 
Weatherbee, and mysterious Eben, among 
others—all give promise of proving very 
passable acquaintances. Hence our disap- 
pointment that the story falls far short 
of our expectations—a disappointment 
that is not warranted by the novel’s sug- 
gestive title or its opening chapters. 

The work is plainly amateurish, of the 
character that lends some truth to the pes- 
simist’s assertion that the literary market 
to-day is flooded with careless, crude fic- 
tion. In the first place, the plot (if we 
can call it such) is too slight a foundation 
upon which to build a novel, and excessive 
padding is the result. With the introduc- 
tion of every new character, his or her 
peculiarities are described at length. 
These are in many cases most amusing, 
but when emphasized with every subse- 
quent appearance of the characters in 
question they cease to be humorous. 
Again, the writer obtrudes his own per- 
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sonality upon the reader to an unpleasant 
degree, incessantly conjecturing what is in 
everybody’s mind, what ought to be in 
their mind, or what would be in their mind 
in different circumstances, until one is 
thoroughly exasperated. 

If Mr. Hopkins could rewrite his story 
without the endless repetitions that mar 
this first effort, and could credit his readers 
with even a small amount of penetration, 
we might read the revised edition with 
more enthusiasm. 


John Arrowsmith—Planter* 


John Arrowsmith—Planter is a Confed- 
erate romance with emphasis upon the 
harrowing experiences suffered by the 
“first families” of the South during and 
subsequent to the War. It purports to 
be founded largely upon fact, and is dedi- 
cated to the memory of General Beaure- 
gard, whose truth, bravery, and gallantry, 
the writer declares, have made him her 
hero. Good taste would hardly dictate the 
writing of a story of this character. The 
awakening of a dead issue, once amicable 
relations have been established, is hardly 
excusable. It is a rather grave charge to 
assert that the fighting of the North was 
done mostly for pay, and yet the book is 
full of aspersions of this sort. 

The story itself concerns John Arrow- 
smith, a Louisiana planter, his beautiful 
wife Margaret, and their daughter Doro- 
thy. The family have been settled but a 
few years upon their estate when hostilities 
break out. John Arrowsmith does not 
hesitate to go to the front, spurred on as 
he is by his wife to “whip the Yankees for 
their impertinence.” She and Dorothy 
further aid the cause by fashioning a won- 
derful silken Confederate banner from the 
mother’s wedding finery. The four years 
that follow are troublous ones for all. The 
head of the family is wounded ; the wife is 
obliged to sell priceless jewels to raise 
needed money; while Dorothy awaits anx- 
iously the return of her soldier lover. A 
brief glimpse of the carpet-bagger and the 
Ku Klux Klan is given. 

The novel is loosely put together, and 
undue notice taken of trifling, unimportant 
details. Its worst fault, however, is the 





*JoHN ARROWSMITH—PLANTER. By Belle 
Bushnell. The Torch Press. (Cedar Rapids, 
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puerile tone in which the author compares 
the dishonorable lawlessness of the North- 
erners with the uniform uprightness of 
the soldiers in gray. 


The Island of Regeneration* 

To follow the beaten track and the 
broad and usual path of the modern novel 
is certainly not Mr. Brady’s intention in 
this, his latest volume. It is true, there 
have been a couple of widely read “ship- 
wrecked-desert-island” stories, but for 
boldness and originality The Island of 
Regeneration is most certainly in a class 
alone. 

Katherine Brenton, a brilliant college 
girl, is the daughter of rather eccentric 
parents. Her friends did not expect her 
to be a normal society girl—and she did 
not disappoint them. Once out of col- 
lege, she took up, as an occupation, first, 
literature, and later, when her first book 
had made her famous, the lecture plat- 
form. Her ideals were high, but her 
beliefs most too broad. A brilliant men- 
tality was not her only charm, however, 
for she had beauty of face and form as 
well. 

Naturally men wooed her. The only 
one to appeal to her, however, was a Cali- 
fornia society man, Langford by name. 
At his suggestion that they go away to- 
gether she consented, and so they set sail 
in his yacht for a long South Sea cruise. 

After a few weeks of almost idyllic 
happiness, Katherine suddenly awakens, 
and, in her desire to flee from Langdon, 
escapes from the yacht at night in a small 
motor boat. For days she is tossed about 
in the Southern Pacific, hungry, thirsty 
and forlorn. She is then thrown upon a 
small island, and here the real story begins. 

The only occupant of the island is a 
man who looks like an American, but who 
talks no recognizable tongue, lives like an 
animal, sleeps in a cave, and has the 
physique of a young giant. Katherine 
soon takes him in hand, and in the three 
years of her stay on the island teaches him 
almost everything she knows. 

The man falls in love with her. Just 
when matters have reached this crisis, 
Langdon, penitent, reappears on the scene 


with his yacht and wants her to return and 
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marry him. She refuses. The island 
man is broken-hearted on learning her past 
history—and, manlike, loves her less. Then 
both men return to America, leaving the 
woman, at her own choice, alone on the 
island. 

Two years later the island man, now 
known as John Charnock, Virginian, re- 
turns and claims her, and they are at last 
truly reunited. 

Each character is forceful, and the 
whole story is not readily forgotten. 


Passers-By* 


Mr. Partridge has written a rather un- 
usual mystery story in this book. It is a 
tale of a hunchback with a street organ, a 
singing girl, and a monkey that gathers 
pennies. This little group left Paris on the 
night that a famous gambling house was 
raided and the supposed leader of a gang 
of robbers was captured. Years afterward 
it developed that the man thus taken and 
later sentenced to life imprisonment was 
not the man for whom the police had been 
looking. This other man had escaped on 
the night of the raid with the hunchback, 
the girl and the monkey, and no one had 
seen him since. 

A number of exciting events happen 
when Marcel, the prisoner, escapes and 
goes to England in search of the man 
whose place he had to take behind the bars. 
Among the persons involved in these events 
are the same hunchback and the singing 
girl, also a rich English peer and a clever 
young Londoner who falls in love with the 
girl. 

It would scarcely be fair to reveal the 
story further; it is sufficient to say that 
the author has handled his plot with felicity 
and that therefore his tale is replete with 
interest and entertaining power. 


Emily Fox-Setont 


This seems to be one of Mrs. Burnett’s 
earlier stories, issued for the first time in 
book form. It is as clever a piece of fic- 
tion as this author has done, far more en- 
tertaining and alluring than some of Mrs. 
Burnett’s later novels. The character of 
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Emily, a poor but well-born woman, whose 
gentle disposition and absolute unselfish- 
ness win her the regard of one of England’s 
wealthiest noblemen ; the trials Emily has 
to endure, in her husband’s absence, 
through the hatred of the man who would 
have been Lord Walderhurst’s heir had he 
not married again, give the basis for a 
tale pathetically sweet, insomuch as Emily 
almost sacrifices her life in presenting the 
husband she adores with a son. Love, 
however, conquers death, and the stern 
Walderhurst becomes an adorable man in 
the moment of his anguish, !est the woman 
whom he so dearly loves may leave him 
alone. 


Rhoda of the Underground* 


What a picture is portrayed of the time 
just before the Civil War! Rhoda, the 
beautiful, serious, unselfish Rhoda, and her 
sister, the fun-loving Charlotte, charming 
in spite of her conceit and selfishness, are 
painted with such vividness that one can 
fairly see and feel them. Rhoda, like her 
father, adheres to abolition, while Char- 
lotte and her mother are strongly in favor 
of slavery. At first Rhoda merely thinks, 
but at last she awakes to action; she helps 
many a faitering negro over the border into 
Canada, although she lives in constant dan- 
ger of being discovered. 

In the meantime Rhoda has renewed her 
acquaintance with a friend made in early 
childhood, Jeff Deverau. Jeff and Rhoda 
fall in love, and Jeff proposes. But Rhoda 
is true to her belief in the abolition of sla- 
very ; she must never become the wife of a 
slave-owner, for such Jeff is. All his 
pleading, all her mother’s urging, and even 
the encouragement of her own heart, fail to 
make her marry him. 

Then comes the news of the first attack ; 
Jeff realizes that Rhoda is right, and goes 
to war, rejoicing in the fact that when he 
returns some one will be waiting for him. 

This is a delightful book, one that keeps 
the reader interested to the end. Rhoda is 
as sweet, lovable and faithful a girl as you 
would wish to meet, and Jeff, big, eager 
Jeff, is a most attractive hero. 
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Diamonds Cut Paste* 


As one is accustomed to expect when 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle write a new book, 
this novel is a thoroughly entertaining bit 
of story telling. The scene is England; 
the characters are for the most part mem- 
bers of a noble English family, one of 
whom has married a delightful bit of 
Americana, and another of whom has had 
the bad taste to flirt with an unscrupulous 
but emphatically clinging widow. 

The reader questions the interest and the 
appropriateness of the earlier chapters, 
insomuch as they give a somewhat mislead- 
ing impression of the General’s relation- 
ship with the tenacious “Emerald Fanny.” 
Not that we have any excuse for the Gen- 
eral—he is a mollycoddle all through the 
story. But the patrician grandmamma of 
the General’s ingenuous daughter is not 
only haughty but domineering, just as 
the General’s wife is a trifle distant and 
difficult. 

The whole situation hangs upon the in- 
vitation which the General’s wife sends the 
widow upon the General’s return from 
India, the acceptance of which places the 
General in the highly incongruous position 
of making a mild kind of love to his guest. 
Considering the fact that the widow, and 
not the General, is keen in the love-making, 
matters become very uncomfortable for the 
General, and only after a remarkable bit 
of strategy effected by the General’s wife 
is the fair Emerald ousted. In the mean- 
time, many amusing and one or two 
pathetic things have happened. 

The story is typically modern, up-to-the- 
minute in form of expression and in point 
of view. The characters are unusually 
well done, and the dialog is full of bright 
places and touches of wit. 


Candles in the Windt 


“The light of every soul burns upward, 
but most of them are candles in the wind. 
Let us allow for atmospheric disturb- 
ances.” 

These words of George Meredith supply 
the motive for this novel, the third of 
Mrs. Diver’s admirable trilogy whose back- 





*Dramonps Cut Pastse. By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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ground is the East Indian frontier, and 
whose men and women are ever charac- 
terized by the traits of loyalty to country 
and faithfulness to the duty that is nearest. 

Although Candles in the Wind is quite 
complete in itself, still for many readers it 
will acquire greater interest from the fact 
that several of its people have been already 
met with in Captain Desmond, V. C., and 
in The Great Amulet. In no one of these 
three books does its author descend to 
retailing that uncharitable gossip which 
forms the substance of the majority of 
novels dealing with Anglo-Indian life; 
instead, she presents the heroism and self- 
sacrifice inseparable from stable empire 
building in a vigorous and impressively 
realistic manner. 

The love interest of Candles in the Wind 
is excellently well handled also, its difficult 
situations emphasizing the rare nobility of 
soul possessed by both hero and heroine; 
and so, altogether, whether as a satisfac- 
tory romance alone or as an_ artistic 
panorama picturing certain phases of life 
as lived by Anglo-Saxons in a strange 
land, the book will be found preéminently 
satisfying. 


The Dragnet* 

Herein we have a lively tale, its real 
motif being an exposition of the evils 
which emanate from the trusts; evils 
which harass not only lesser enterprises, 
but which encroach upon the peace and 
happiness of the home circle. A mystery 
which we can safely say is past any one’s 
ability to fathom runs through the tale, 
luring the reader on from line to line, and 
always into paths which are delightful. 
We have a detective of great acumen—and 
his assistant! Here is the master-stroke in 
character drawing. Those who know and 
love Hugo’s gamin, Gavroche, will eagerly 
welcome the acquaintance of the ubiqui- 
tous Blinky, the American product of 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

We learn that this is the first long story 
of Mrs. Evelyn Snead Barnett, literary 
editor of the “Courier-Journal,” Louisville. 
It is a good book. It possesses charm of 
expression, grace of diction, utter freedom 
from any objectionable element, and a plot 
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which defies any guess as to its dénoue- 
ment. It is to be heartily commended to 
all who love a clean, strong story, well told. 


Testimony* 

The majority of the scenes in this dra- 
matic novel are laid in that rural New 
England whose inhabitants, as a rule, take 
life in an intensely serious manner. 

From bustling New York to the quiet 
little village of Dene comes dainty Althea 
May, all sunshines and smiles, to preside 
over the district school. So much for the 
heroine. 

The hero is Gillian Lyons, a demigod 
in appearance, and possessed of a heart 
to correspond, whose instincts had been 
satisfied throughout youth and early man- 
hood with the love of an adoring mother. 

Rachel Lyons is a very important figure 
on the dramatic stage of this book. To 
her it was the sorest of trials when Gillian 
brought pretty Althea to the farm as his 
wife, for the girl possessed no more 
conception of the duties of its mistress as 
conceived in the mind of a genuine New 
England housewife than did the brilliant 
humming-bird which she so _ closely 
resembled. No household composed of 
such conflicting elements could long be at 
peace, and so the story for the most part 
is essentially tragic in its detailment of 
incidents, simple enough in themselves, but 
great in collective importance. At last 
Althea feels that she can bear her life no 
longer, and escapes into a larger world, 
where she is yet more unhappy. 

In the end Love reclaims his own; and 
as for Rachel, her eyes are opened to the 
perception of larger vistas, and she re- 
Mains, as always, the finest character in 
this interesting book. 


The House in Cherry Streett 


When New York was yet under British 
tule, and the quaint old Dutch ancestors 
of the present generation were still the pic- 
turesque figures in the streets that now 
howl with a growing cosmopolitanism, a 
fine Dutch lad made love to a pretty Dutch 
maiden, and a stern Dutch father prohib- 
ited their unior 
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Janeth is sweetly lovable; her gallant 
young beau is in every way attractive. The 
doings in the house on Cherry Street have 
their moments of sadness and their periods 
of joy; but no sadness could quell the 
depth of affection which the boy-lover 
bestowed on the girl of his choice. 

Mrs. Barr is constant in her ability to 
write charming love stories, and she is par- 
ticularly at home amid old New York sur- 
roundings. More than that, her invariable 
habit of preparing nothing but wholesome 
fiction makes it possible for anybody, old 
or young, male or female, to read and 
enjoy her books, just as it makes it possible 
for the reviewer to recommend them 
heartily. 

They and I* 

There is more of philosophic reverie in 
this book than of action. In fact, the vol- 
ume is devoted largely to a quietly reminis- 
cent narrative of a literary man’s experi- 
ment in setting up a country house aided 
by his three rather harum-scarum, genius- 
heritaged children, his wife being too ill to 
join them until everything is ready. 

The purchase of a cow and a pony; the 
experimenting with kitchen stoves and gun- 
powder ; the gradual growth of experience 
in the matter of cooking dainty dinners, 


altogether form a group of delectable 
anecdotes, very characteristic in their 


humorous attributes and delightfully en- 
tertaining in their variety of description, 
their touches of irony, and their unvarying 
geniality. Mr. Jerome shows himself as 
much a clever essayist in this book as an 
interesting and skilful novelist, and all 
readers who enjoy the fine flavor of a 
piece of rea! literary art will find much to 
be pleased with in They and J. 


Dorrien Carfaxt 

This is a rather unusual novel. In 
some ways it reminds one of Mr. De Mor- 
gan. The author has not De Morgan’s 
vivid, genial personality ; mannerisms that 
might have suited Alice-for-Short or 
Joseph Vance seem just a trifle stilted in 
Dorrien Carfax, and yet, in spite of these 
certain touches of affectation, the book has 
a style of its own, and it is a taking style. 
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Dorrien is the child of well-born English 
people whose poverty forces them to go 
out to Canada. The father dies in tragic 
‘circumstances, and the boy is brought up 
and educated by the mother with the help 
of an old clergyman in England. He is 
‘sent to Cambridge, and starts out to make 
his living as a private tutor in the family 
of a wealthy Lady Gallantly, whose brother 
presently makes Dorrien his secretary. 
Here is where the main portion of the tale 
begins, for it is in the events that center 
about Dorrien’s love for Lord Broadacre’s 
daughter that the tale has its chief interest. 
In this part a variety of exciting things 
happen, ending with a fire, in which Lord 
Broadacre atones for an early wrong by 
giving his life in an effort to save his wife’s 
illegitimate son. 

For so complicated a plot the handling 
of the details is, on the whole, admirable ; 
the characters are sharply differentiated ; 
and the literary quality of the book is in 
many ways above the average. 


The Book News Monthly 






Winding Waters* 


Particularly true to life is this pathetic 
tale of Indians by one who had withdrawn 
for a time from among active fiction 
writers. From roaming at large over the 
West, the time arrives when the red men 
must be confined to a reservation, and nat- 
urally the restrictions cause dissension and 
strife among them. Nanaiha, supposedly 
an Indian maiden, who has been cherished 
and treated by an American family like 
one of their own, acts as a peace messen- 
ger between her adopted people and those 
of her birth, but when the test comes she 
stands loyally among her Indian tribe. 

All the sorrows of the hounded tribes 
are portrayed so vividly that the reader 
seems to live through the awful conflicts 
and bloody massacres in which Indians 
take such delight. 





*WinpiInc Waters. By Frances Parker. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 





Poems in English by a Japanese 


for example, he speaks—in a_ perfectly 
serious passage—of “a clam” as a symbol 
of peacefulness—‘“‘as peaceful as a clam.” 
Now, a clam undoubtedly is peaceful. It 
is difficult to see why there should be any 
objection to the simile; but there are asso- 
ciations and ideas—well, explanation seems 
unnecessary. On two or three occasions 
errors of this kind lead the poet to the 
verge of the grotesque, but it is a very 
small matter to be forgiven one who 
brings such beautiful thought clothed in 
such beautiful language. 

In the introductory matter to The East- 
ern Sea there is a brief biographical notice 
of the author. He spent several years in 
America and in England and became per- 
fectly familiar with the language. He was, 
while in California, on terms of close 
friendship with Joaquin Miller, and doubt- 
less received from him much assistance in 
keeping his feet clear of the pitfalls of our 
vigorous and rugged speech. 


(Concluded trom page 360) 








In its blending of the East and West, 
our Japanese friend’s work forms a new 
bond between the nations. Mr. Noguchi 
writes to a friend in this country: 

Indeed, we have learned a great deal from 
your America, and are learning still more; but 
—TI am afraid that you teach us too much, Under 
any circumstances we must keep ourselves as 
Japan and Japanese. If not, what use for the 
world to have a country called Japan? In fact, 
that there is nothing more dangerous for us 
than to have a cheap Western invasion. If we 
receive the Western formalism and dogma 
when we lose the Eastern superstitions the effect 
would be equally bad. 


He is doubtless right. By the mutual 
assimilation of the best of each, who can 
doubt of the benefit to each; but there 
seems grave cause for fear that the inva- 
sion of Western thoughts and habits—its 
cheap and debased art, for instance—will 
play havoc with the beauty for which we 
look to Japan; but Yone Noguchi can 
bring us naught but beauty, pleasure and 
good. 
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Intimate Recollections of Joe Jefferson* 
Reviewed by Montrose J. Moses 


OUR years have passed since the 
death of Joseph Jefferson, and 
these new reminiscences bring 
us fresh memories of the genial 
actor’s personality. While his 

name is indissolubly linked with that of 
Rip Van Winkle, while professionally he 
will ever be regarded as one of the distinct 
figures of the American stage, there was a 
charm about the man that years will efface 
for the new generation, except in so far as 
it is preserved in such books as this. 

Jefferson himself expected to be remem- 
bered because of his Autobiography. It 
is indeed a rare example of a human nar- 
rative made from a long personal perspect- 
ive by a nature and by a genius devoid of 
petty prejudices and jealousies. The actor 
“fixed” his own stature by this work. Then, 
such friends of his as William Winter and 
Francis Wilson added color to his voice, a 
twinkle to his eye, and lovableness to his 
presence, by anecdotal records as rambling 
as life itself. A man is best discovered 
thus in his association with others. 

Mrs. E. P. Jefferson’s book, therefore, 
gives a certain finish to the portrait by the 
very fact that she attempts to be intimate 
in her recollections of her father-in-law, 
yet she is not more vivid than Mr. Wilson, 
whose appreciative volume (Scribners) 
contains the double pleasure of his own 
culture and of Jefferson’s fellowship. He 
covers only a few years of the great actor’s 
career, while Mrs. Jefferson is more in- 
clusive, however much her narrative may 
lack the unity of consecutive years. 

Wherein, we may therefore ask, is this 
latest volume distinctive? First, it inter- 
ests because it renews much of what the 
older generation has casually heard, but 
does not tire of hearing again; second, it 
contains close descriptions of the Jefferson 
family—phases of their daily association— 
which an outsider might not so easily ob- 
tain; but primarily it gives us Jefferson 
at the easel, Jefferson of the fishing tackle, 
and Jefferson the father, which glimpses 
serve to strengthen the public impression 





*INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSEPH JEFFER- 
son. By Eugénie Paul Jefferson. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


already held. It even shows how this par- 
ticular man was a hero to his valet! 

The author has made the common mis- 
take of quoting too lavishly from repor- 
torial sources, from sentiments uttered on 
public occasions when the presence of Jef- 
ferson served to over-color rather than 
deeply to enrich the remarks made about 
art and acting. For though, as a conversa- 
tionalist, Mr. Jefferson was excellent, a 
spontaneous answer, however it is uttered 
from warm conviction and plentiful knowl- 
edge, is not the measured poise of a man: 
it is too much dependent upon the moment. 
Yet this unguardedness is where the per- 
sonality oftenest asserts itself, and Jeffer- 
son’s wit, his repartee, and his wide range 
of interests made him the best of hosts and 
of guests. It was then that he gave of 
himself generously. 

Mrs. Jefferson was wise to bear in mind 
what is already known of the actor from 
other books, and to insist upon the intimate 
side of her subject. Her pages devoted.to 
Charles Jefferson, and the many impres- 
sions of Cleveland the fisherman, are de- 
lightfully illuminating; the ex-President, 
once upon the water, was the typical Izaak 
Walton, Jefferson being less persistent in 
his sport. Her story of Tom Jefferson's 
succeeding his father as Rip is pathetic, 
especially with such touches as those in 
which Mr. Winter gives his reasons why 
he cannot see the son in a réle so identified 
in his mind with the father. 

Mr. Wilson preserves a player’s recol- 
lections in his Joseph Jefferson, but 
neither his book nor Mrs. Jefferson’s will 
supplant any of the others in the field; 
they will very well supplement what has 
already been gathered in the Autobiog- 
raphy. It is unfortunate, however; that so 
many large volumes dealing with the 
theater, and expensive in manufacture— 
whose chief interest, if not chief value, 
consists in a rambling recalling—should 
have to repeat what others have said; yet, 
taken separately, each volume, dealing 
with the personality of Joseph Jefferson, 
leaves the right impression. As one passes 
from book to book, the impression deepens ; 
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varies. 

In his recreations, in his authorship, in 
his lecturing, in his acting, in his associa- 
tions, there was quick interchange of sun- 
shine and shadow in Jefferson’s life; those 
who fail to indicate this fail to read the 
moral force into his character which quick- 
ened his work and made it vital. Con- 
stitutionally, Jefferson was more ready to 
respond to laughter than to tears; even 
his religious views were tempered by a 
certain humor which widened his interests 
and at the same time deepened his own 
spiritual convictions. 


it is only the anecdote that sometimes 


Reminiscences of Joseph Jefferson, in 
their local habitations, show this variability 
of temperament. Unlike Booth, whose 
life was one tone—a part explanation of 
his tragic power—Jefferson was keyed to 
that pitch which inevitably cast him for the 
part of comedy. Mrs. Jefferson has 
touched upon all these phases with con- 
siderable deftness, if not with that striking 
originality which Mr. Wilson exhibits. 
And as a biographer of Jefferson, he was 
fortunate in possessing his own tempera- 
ment, for it takes a comedian to catch a7 
comedian. 


New Century Calendar’ 


This calendar deserves a special word of 
commendation, insomuch as it is unique 
both as a project and as a result. The 
New Century Club of Philadelphia under- 
took to compile a novel calendar, one that 
would contain the cream of literary thought 
as expressed by the best-known writers. 
Personal application for a sentiment or a 
statement for one day of the year was 
made to each of three hundred and sixty- 
five or more authors and men prominent in 
public life. The months were each allotted 
a topic: January, General Interest ; Febru- 
ary, Patriotism and History; March, Lit- 
erature; August, Ethics; December, Love, 
and so on. Sundays were reserved for 
religion, and most of these have been filled 
in by well-known clergymen. The contri- 
butions are in both verse and prose, and 
in some cases there is even a musical score. 

Among the writers are Dr. Van Dyke, 
Edward Everett Hale (who died during 


*New CENTURY CALENDAR, 1910. New Cen- 
tury Club, Philadelphia. 








the course of preparation), Lyman Abbott, 
Percy Mackaye, Anne _ Hollingsworth 
Wharton, Owen Wister, George W. Cable, 
Julia Ward Howe, W. D. Howells, Cale 
Young Rice, Mark Twain, Felix E. Schell- 
ing, Floyd Tomkins, Thomas Nelson Page, 
President Taft (for the Fourth of July), 
William Winter, Josef Hofmann, Frances 
Howard Williams and Margaret Deland. 

The editorial work has been admirably 
done and the arrangement could scarcely be 
better. Alice Barber Stephens made the 
drawing for the cover, a dainty piece of 
work, and the paper is of good quality, the 
type clear, and the calendar effect obtained 
by an excellent disposition of rules. Those 
who wish to accompany each day of the 
year with some appropriate message from 
the pen of a representative writer or 
thinker will find in this calendar a treasure 
house of fine thoughts and artistic expres- 
sions which cannot fail to inspire. 

The calendar sells for one dollar, a 
nominal price for a piece of work so rich 
in mental and spiritual values. 
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History and Biography 


The Man Shakespeare* 

HIS is an interesting and ably 
written book, the work of one 
who knows and loves his 
Shakespeare and is impatient 
of the knowledge and love of 

those who have come to both by the more 
beaten paths of scholarship and research. 

In scholarship, as in religion, there are 
always some who refuse to accept either 
orthodoxy or doubt, who, revolting against 
the systems of other men, refuse likewise 
te accept the humiliating attitude of the 
agnostic, who pauses in puzzled doubt 
before that which he cannot prove, and 
pronounces some problems incapable of 
solution. Such a man is Mr. Harris; he 
at least will leave nothing unsolved. And 
he correspondingly attacks the problem of 
Shakespeare and boldly simplifies its terms 
by neglecting many of the historical condi- 
tions surrounding the great poet, his place 
in his time, the influences upon him, and 
other things which he might learn could 
he contrive to be less contemptuous of the 
“professors” whom he abhors. But we 
must not emulate the journalistic ebulli- 
tions of temper which disfigure the thor- 
oughly dignified and at times eloquent 
pages of Mr. Harris’ book. And of this 
attitude of his we shall say no more. 

Mr. Harris starts with the idea that in 
the work of any dramatist there must be 
moments: when he expresses himself rather 
than the preconceived character of the per- 
sonage represented; that we have, so to 


*THE MAN SHAKESPEARE AND His TRracic 
Lire Story. By Frank Harris. M. Kennerley. 


speak, two threads to one string in every 
play: the purely dramatic, which concerns 
merely the personages represented, and the 
lyrical or personal, disclosing the nature 
of the author himself. When the cord of 
passion is vibrating, these threads separate 
and we may discriminate between the emo- 
tions of the personage in the play and the 
emotions of the dramatist himself. More- 
over, he appears to hold that the greater 
the author the less likely is he to escape 
the portrayal of his overpowering ego, and 
he states that “as it is the object of a gen- 
eral to win battles, so it is the life-work 
of the artist to show himself to us, and 
the completeness with which he reveals his 
own individuality is perhaps the best 
measure of his genius.” The author then 
proceeds by a process of much seeming 
logic to discover Shakespeare the man in 


-Hamlet, Romeo, Macbeth, Jaques, Vin- 


centio and Posthumous, the men of thought 
in short; and correspondingly to find 
Shakespeare measurably fail where men 
of action, such as Falconbridge in King 
John, Hotspur and Henry V, are repre- 
sented. He makes a good point 'n noting 
that Shakespeare’s men of action follow 
more closely their originals and sources 
than his men of thought and sentiment: a 
matter readily explainable on _ other 
grounds than Shakespeare’s portraiture of 
himself, if we remember that his sources 
were stories, histories and other plays, and 
that the thought and emotions of a per- 
sonage are precisely that part which the 
dramatist must always be called upon to 
supply. But Mr. Harris finds Shakespeare 
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the man not only in irresolute Hamlet, 
love-sick Vincentio, melancholy Jaques and 
unimaginatively jealous Posthumous. He 
finds him also in the imaginative and fal- 
tering villainy of Macbeth, in saintly and 
hesitant Henry VI, in gross, sensual and 
witty Falstaff, and in generous and for- 
bearing Antonio. It is fair to Mr. Harris 
to state that these chapters are constructed 
with admirable art, building up step by 
step with a wealth of quotations, and a 
clever ordering of material that proclaim 
him a master in the art of special pleading. 

We then proceed to ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Love 
Story” and look hopefully forward for 
some new light on the great enigma of the 
sonnets. But, save for a certain novelty 
of presentation and an extensive use of 
the plays on the basis already assumed to 
support the argument, we meet here only 
with an old and familiar theory, that of 
C. Armitage Brown, completed by Thomas 
Tyler, whom Mr. Harris places, for his 
criticism of the sonnets (save the mark!), 
above Coleridge for his criticism of Shake- 
speare’s plays. This theory, which the 
biographer of Shakespeare, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, places in “the category of popular 
delusions,” selects William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, to stand for the youth so 
passionately celebrated in the first section 
of the sonnets; and Mistress Mary Fitton 
(whom Mr. Harris persistently modernizes 
into “Miss Fitton’), a maid of honor to 
the queen, for the “dark lady” of the 
second part. In Mr. Harris’ words: 

The story is very simple: Shakespeare loved 
Mistress Fitton and sent his friend, the young 
Lord Herbert, to her on some pretext, but with 
the design that he should commend Shakespeare 
to the lady. Mistress Fitton fell in love with 
William Herbert, wooed and won him, and 
Shakespeare had to mourn the loss of both 
friend and mistress. 


Indeed, the story becomes, in the hands 
of Mr. Harris, far blacker than this. 
Shakespeare never got over it. His 
“obsequious flunkeyism’’ caused him to 
forgive Lord Herbert or at least to smother 
up the wrong; and his “ungovernable 
sensuality” impelled him to lick up, during 
twelve years, such crumbs of favor as fell 
to him from Mary Fitton’s hands at the 
banquet tables of her other lovers. The 
words in quotation marks are those of Mr. 
Harris, not mine. Even worse, Shake- 
speare, according to Mr. Harris, never 






conceived of womanhood except in the 
terms of this desperate, black-browed 
siren. “Ophelia, Desdemona, Cordelia,” 
to use Mr. Harris’ own words, “are but 
abstract longings for purity and constancy 
called into life by his mistress’s faithless- 
ness and passion.” Juliet, Portia, Viola, 
Rosalind (of whom, by the way, Mr. 
Harris has little to say), are only aberra- 
tions from the one soul-portrait of the 
Rosaline-Cressida-Cleopatra, who ruined 
Shakespeare’s life, drove him to lust in 
Troilus, to madness in Lear, to despair in 
Timon, and left him a wreck of his former 
self to write what Mr. Harris (in accord 
with a new heresy) considers the inferior 
romances—Cymbeline, A Winter's Tale 
and The Tempest—of a premature old age. 
Indeed, Mr. Harris is nothing if not thor- 
ough (and we may add, obviously sincere) 
in his view of the mainsprings of art. In 
an obiter dictum he ascribes modern Eng- 
lish inferiority to the fiction of the 
French and the Russians “to the new- 
fangled prudery of language and thought 
which emasculates all our later fiction”; 
and as to Shakespeare, he announces that 
“it was this absolute abandonment to pas- 
sion which made Shakespeare the supreme 
poet. If it had not been for his excessive 
sensuality and his mad passion for this 
‘gypsy’ we should never have had from 
him Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Antony 
and Cleopatra or Lear.” As to the Pem- 
broke-Fitton theory of interpretation for 
the sonnets, it may be remarked in passing 
that it is based on too many perilous 
assumptions to be accepted thus as the 
basis of a piece of even “synthetic criti- 
cism.” The Pembrokes are described, 
whatever may have been true of this par- 
ticular Earl, as notable for their dark 
coloring, and two extant portraits of 
naughty Mistress Mary have been dis- 
covered, in both of which she is fair, and 
not a “dark lady.” 

In his final chapters Mr. Harris recon- 
structs for us Shakespeare’s life and, in 
doing so, accepts with welcome all the 
gossip and _ tittle-tattle of generations, 
from Aubrey’s yarn of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic killing of the calf to Shake- 
speare’s alleged paternity of Sir William 
D’Avenant. It seems that Shakespeare 
hated the wife that he was “forced to 
marry,” lampooned her in Adriana of the 
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Comedy of Errors, and insulted her in his 
will by the bequest of his second best bed. 
And he was not even true to Mary Fitton. 
Shakespeare, according to Mr. Harris, 
was weak physically, inclining to corpu- 
lency, neurotic, with a bad liver, but not 
able to carry much liquor. This man “of 
little Latin and less Greek,” was “bookish” 
(once more according to Mr. Harris) and 
rather unobservant, except where person- 
ally interested. He was a spendthrift, and 
such fortune as he had was the gift of 
Southampton, not the product of his thrift. 
He was a snob and a climber, so far as a 
player could climb to a coat-of-arms. He 
was gentle-natured, but timid, if not out- 
right cowardly. “The peculiar virtues of 
the English middle class, its courage and 
sheepishness ; its religious sense and cock- 
sure narrow-mindedness, held no attraction 
for Shakespeare, and, armored in snobbish- 
ness, he utterly missed what a knowledge 
of the middle class,’ says Mr. Harris, 
“might have given him.” 

That there were limitations in Shake- 
speare, no wise lover of his poetry will 
deny ; and those limitations were not only 
the product of his time, but personal and 
referable to the conditions that made him 
the man that he was. Once more, it is 
obvious that Shakespeare was more a man 
of thought than a man of action; that he 
lived in the fulness of life and was no 
Puritan; that he was possessed of an ex- 
pansive nature, and that his plays were 
the product of a fine combination in vary- 
ing proportion of the experience in life 
that comes from observation without and 
comprehension of the man’s self within. 
Shakespeare assuredly suffered some 
serious and disheartening misfortune about 
the midway of his career, by means of 
which he became jaundiced and the world 
was for a time darkened to him. It may 
even have been a love affair; and it is not 
impossible that in some of his sonnets and 
in passages cf his plays he speaks for the 
moment for himself and forgets his pup- 
pets. But if the drama means anything, 
the first condition of success in the dra- 
matic way of looking at life consists in 
the poet’s losing himself for the nonce in 
the creatures of his imagination. That 
“dramatic writing is merely a form of 
autobiography,” one of Mr. Harris’ para- 
doxes, may be denied without hesitation as 


abundantly disproved in the history of 
literature. Byron, with all his talents, 
could project nothing but Byrons into his 
poems, and could never have realized 
diversity of character. Browning’s dra- 
matic personages all speak the language of 
their master. Neither of these great poets 
is a dramatist in any large sense, and it is 
the egotism, the individualism of modern 
English life, not our lost power of saying 
coarse things brutally, that will account for 
the decay of the drama. In Shakespeare 
we have a man whose sympathy—while 
not quite universal—was yet so many 
hundreds of times wider and larger than 
other men’s who have written plays, that he 
could lose himself in others differently cir- 
cumstanced and feel, as it were from 
within, for men far other than himself. 
That there were limitations in this is indu- 
bitable, but any comparison of Shake- 
speare’s range of characters with that of 
his fellows in his own dramatic age must 
prove how immeasurably greater were his 
sympathies and how much more frequently 
he has contrived to sink himself in the 
substituted personalities of his characters. 
It is fair to Mr. Harris to acknowledge 
that he appreciates Shakespeare’s poetry. 
his interest in character, and much else that 
is commonly forgotten in the regions of 
Philistia. Let us hope that, despite this 
valuable effort to explain and explicate 
all things about Shakespeare, there may 
remain yet some divinity to hedge our 
king. 
Fetix E. SCHELLING. 


The Life of Nietzsche* 


Friedrich Nietzsche, whose destiny it 
was to be to disturb and even to enrage 
the theologians of his time, came of the 
purest theological stock. Not only was 
he the son of a clergyman, but his father, 
Karl Ludwig Nietzsche, was the son and 
grandson of professors of theology, and 
his mother was the daughter and grand- 
daughter of Lutheran clergymen. Karl 
Ludwig Nietzsche enjoyed the favor of 
the King of Prussia, and might have had 
a brilliant ecclesiastical career had not a 
nervous malady obliged him to limit his 
ambition. At his own request he was 





*La Vie vE Frepertc Nietzscue. By Daniel 
Halévy. Paris. 
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assigned to the tiny rural parish of 
Rocken, close to the Saxony frontier; and 
it was there, on the fifteenth of October, 
the king’s birthday, that Friedrich Nietz- 
sche was born. “The baby Friedrich,” 
says M. Halévy, “was backward about 
talking. He studied everything with 
solemn eyes and kept silent. He did not 
speak his first word until he was two years 
and a half old. The pastor loved his silent 
companionship and took him with him 
gladly on his walks. Friedrich never for- 
got the sound of the distant bells in the 
immense plain chequered with pools, or 
the impression of his hand cuddled in the 
strong paternal hand.” In 1848 (when 
Friedrich was four) Pastor Nietzsche 
injured his head by falling on a flight of 
stone steps. This fall produced, or more 
probably hastened, a terrible affliction. He 
lost his reason and died, after a year of 
madness, at the relatively early age of 
thirty-six. 

From his father, Friedrich inherited a 
strong musical bent and a liking for soli- 
tary walks in the open country; and also, 
alas! diseased nerves which predestined 
him to a similar tragic end. He was an 
extraordinarily grave and _ introspective 
boy, who, almost as soon as he could talk, 
announced his intention of following his 
father’s holy calling. 

When his conscience was troubled, he hid him- 
self and examined himself, resuming his play 
with his sister only after having deliberately 
blamed or justified himself. One day, when the 
rain was falling in torrents, his mother per- 
ceived him returning from school, without coat 
or umbrella, with a slow and equal step. She 
called him. He entered most composedly. “They 
are always counselling us not to run in the 
street,” he explained. His comrades called him 
“the little pastor” and _ listened in respectful 
silence when he read a chapter of the Bible 
aloud, 

At fourteen, Friedrich, deeming himself 
beyond childish things, composed a history 
of his childhood. The same year, on the 
recommendation of his teachers, who were 
greatly impressed by his precociousness, 
he was sent to Pforta, a famous Lutheran 
school, dating from the sixteenth century, 
which occupied the buildings of a Cister- 
cian monastery (founded in the twelfth 
century) and which perpetuated the rigid 
educational methods of the original occu- 
pants, the monks. Here his tendency to 
self-examination and_ self-discipline was 


encouraged and fortified, and here, during 
his first year, he performed the feat of 
holding a live coal in the palm of his hand 
as an object-lesson to certain of his com- 
panions who had expressed scepticism 
regarding the heroism of Mucius Scaevola. 
He always carried the scar of this burn, 
having taken pains to maintain and enlarge 
so glorious a wound by running melted 
wax into it! He committed his impres- 
sions to writing in “Journal,” certain 
passages of which are scarcely inferior to 
his mature productions, and he sent his 
friends original poems, scraps of music, 
and critical and philosophical essays. From 
these documents we learn that during the 
latter part of his stay at Pforta, he satu- 
rated himself with Schiller, Hélderlin and 
Byron; that he dreamed of the gods of 
Greece and of the somber Manfred; and 
that he began to be sorely harassed by 
religious doubts. 

At the University of Bonn, whither he 
went from Pforta, Nietzsche was: so pre- 
ternaturally serious that he must have 
passed for a sorry prig. He endeavored 
to refine and puritanize his Verein, which 
shocked him by its lavish use of tobacco 
and beer—for which he did not care—and 
merely succeeded, of course, in getting 
himself disliked by his fellow-students. 
Discouraged and disgruntled, partly be- 
cause of the ignominious failure of his 
reform movement, and partly because he 
found no one in the university whom he 
was willing to call master, he went to 
Leipzig. There he was rescued from his 
melancholy by the chance discovery in a 
bookshop of the works of Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, whom, by way of gratitude he 
called ‘my father’—supreme name_ in 
which his orphaned childhood had stored 
up a wealth of force and tenderness. 

Of Nietzsche’s subsequent career, as 
recorded by M. Halévy, this review may 
not—for want of space—take cognizance ; 
but it is impossible to refrain from citing 
one incident which reveals Nietzsche in 
his character of passionate lover of beauty 
and apostle of human culture: 





On the morning of the twenty-third of May 
[1871] the Bale newspapers announced the de- 
struction of Paris and the burning of the Louvre. 
Nietzsche read this news with dismay. 
Suddenly, he thought of Jacob Burckhardt [his 
noble colleague at the University of Bale]. 
What must his distress be! He yearned to see 
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him, to speak to him, to hear him make his 
desolation his own. He ran to his house, but 
did not find him. Burckhardt, in spite of the 
earliness of the hour, had already gone out. 
Nietzsche paced the streets like one demented 
Finally, he went back home. Jacob Burckhardt 
was there in his study waiting for him. While 
Nietzsche had gone in quest of him, he had 
gone in quest of Nietzsche. The two men re- 
mained together a long time, and Mademoiselle 
Nietzsche, who was alone in an adjoining room, 
heard their sobs through the partition. 


M. Halévy describes in detail the con- 
ditions under which Nietzsche composed 
his various volumes, and summarizes their 
contents; but he carefully avoids commit- 
ting himself with regard to the finality of 
their doctrines. Indeed, he leaves the 
reader with the impression that Nietzsche 
the thinker appeals to him less than 
Nietzsche the literary artist and the lyric 


poet. 
ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Henry M. Stanley* 

For thirty years Henry M. Stanley was 
known as one of the forceful men of the 
world. He opened up the Dark Continent, 
founded the Congo State, rescued Emin 
Pasha, was elected to Parliament, and was 
knighted for his services. During most of 
this time he was a voluminous writer and 
lecturer, so that objectively his career is 
well known. The man was also more or 
less known because of his many lecture 
tours, but he was reserved in tempera- 
ment, and made few warm and lasting 
friendships. He was during almost all of 
his career a storm center of public discus- 
sion, and was received more often with 
ridicule and abuse than with praise. It 
was denied that he had found Livingstone ; 
he was accused of barbarity on his many 
trips in Africa; he was said to have kid- 
naped Emin rather than to have rescued 
him; in fact, few men could have with- 
stood the storm of obloquy showered upon 
him. Stanley seemed to take it with 
unconcern, and lived to see all opposition 
fail, and to find himself completely justified 
in all respects. 

It is because he was a man of such 
singular resources and such unusual tem- 
perament that an autobiography is wel- 
come. Alas! it is only a_ fragment. 


*AUTOBIOGRAPHY ‘OF Henry M. STANLEY. 
Edited by his Wife. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Although in his books Stanley showed a 
vigorous style, he was without any of the 
literary graces. He wrote like a man of 
action, and almost as one without senti- 
ment, except for occasional bursts of sen- 
timentality which contrasted strangely with 
other portions of his writings. Not long 
before he died he commenced his auto- 
biography, and had only reached the mid- 
dle of the Civil War when the pen dropped 
from his hand. The fragment is not only 
notable as literature, but it is extraordi- 
nary in its self-revelation. It is a work 
which every psychologist will read with 
interest, and which will grieve them all 
because it stops just at the point where it 
was becoming most interesting and most 
important. 

The author begins by saying that he is 
old enough and prominent enough to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth concerning himself, and so far 
as his pen wrote he carried out his pur- 
pose. He was born in Wales, of illegiti- 
mate parentage, and received his father’s 
name, Rowlands. Most of his infancy and 
youth was passed in the poorhouse, but 
fortunately there was a school there which 
was efficiently though brutally adminis- 
tered. After escaping thence he spent a 
few years with relatives who could not 
get along with him, and so he went to sea. 
He left ship at New Orleans, and there 
fell in with Henry M. Stanley, who was 
to prove his benefactor and the only real 
father he ever knew. Unfortunately this 
man died at the outbreak of the war, and 
young Rowlands took his patron’s name. 
He was clerking in a store in Arkansas 
when the War of the Rebellion broke out, 
and he entered the Confederate service as 
a boy in search of adventure and filled 
with enthusiasm for the new cause. He 
was captured at Shiloh, imprisoned at 
Chicago, and finally released, when he 
entered the Federal artillery service. Here 
the autobiography stops. The rest, save 
for a few years during and after the war, 
is pieced out by his wife by the use of the 
writings of her husband. Thus we have 
the narrative of his life complete from his 
own hand, but the autobiography which 
he started is a fragment. 

The amazing thing which the author 
reveals to us is his own personality. Some 
of us who have known him have been 
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perplexed over the man who at times 
seemed an idealist and at others as hard 
as nails. To most persons he was an in- 
comprehensible contradiction, and it does 
not appear that he wholly understood him- 
self at times—at least, he has not made 
his self-revelation complete. He resolved 
early in life to wipe out the stain of his 
birth and infancy, and right manfully he 
kept at the task, although he seems to 
have thought that almost every man’s hand 
was against him and that obstacles were 
unnecessarily placed in his path. The facts 
seem to be, according to his own narrative, 
that he was unpleasant in temperament 
and was wholly misunderstood. He com- 
plains that nearly every friend he ever had 
betrayed him. It is a humiliating and 
illuminating confession he makes, and the 
psychologist is hampered by the fact that 
he did not finish his task. Certainly he 
was a remarkable man, and deserves great 
credit for what he accomplished in the 
face of so many obstacles and dangers 
such as would have crushed a lesser man. 
But it is hardly likely that his own esti- 
mate of his youthful temperament is cor- 
rect or that he gets the proper perspective 
of many events in his career, so far as the 
public was concerned. He was, so he says, 
always yearning for sympathy and love 
and almost never finding it: on the con- 
trary, getting rebuffs. Now, it is certain 
that his temperament was responsible for 
much of his trouble, and that, as he did 
not understand others, so others did not 
understand him. This work, even as it 
stands, is of unusual importance, and it 
may be said that nowhere in literature will 
be found a finer description of the debasing 
and dehumanizing influences of war upon 
otherwise decent young men than is to be 
read in his descriptions of his own career 
in the service of the Confederacy. It is 
an indictment of war. And yet Stanley 
was at war almost all his life! 
JosePpH M. Rocers. 


What Have the Greeks Done for 
Modern Civilization ? * 


Within the last twelve months three 
highly interesting volumes have appeared 





*Wuat Have THE GREEKS DoNE FoR MODERN 
CivitizaTIon? The Lowell Lectures of 1908-009. 
By John Pentland Mahaffy. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 
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dealing with Greek culture and its relation 
to the modern world. First came Pro- 
fessor Bury’s lectures on the Ancient 
Greek Historians; then followed the small 
but charming volume by Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, with its suggestive title, Hellas and 
Hesperia; and now we have in book form 
the Lowell lectures, which Professor 
Mahaffy delivered last year to a repre- 
sentative American audience. Of the three 
books, Professor Mahaffy’s will probably 
appeal to the widest circle of readers, 
partly by reason of its comprehensive view 
of Greek culture, partly because the dis- 
tinguished author supports with all the 
weight of his great and acknowledged 
learning the doctrine that modern civiliza- 
tion rests upon a foundation of Hellenic 
achievement in every art and science known 
to men. 

The very title suggests the wide scope 
of these lectures. Professor Mahaffy by 
no means confines himself to Greek art 
and literature, but he touches upon science, 
in the broadest meaning of the word which 
includes grammar, logic, mathematics and 
medicine ; upon politics, sociology and law; 
and lastly upon the philosophy and specu- 
lative and practical theology of the Greek 
world. This is a very great range for a 
single volume, and the temptation to make 
a mere catalog of arid facts is strong. But 
the author shows a nice sense of discrimi- 
nation, and his space is filled with salient 
points in support of his argument. While 
an educated man is tolerably familiar with 
much of the ground covered, these lectures 
should prove, by the fresh and vital re- 
handling of the elements of Greek culture, 
a distinct and valuable encouragement to 
the recognition of Hellenic studies as the 
chief influence in the program of a liberal 
education. 

Professor Mahaffy properly scorns the 
idea that Greek is a dead language. He 
holds with truth that the power of Greek 
has never died out in the world, and shows 
how, through all periods of culture, from 
the second century B. C. to the twentieth 
century A. D., the Greek language and the 
works written in it have had a momentous 
influence upon civilization. The greatest 
poets have been nurtured upon the Greek 
masters of song; the best of our modern 
historians owe a great debt to Herodotus 
and Thucydides ; what Greek sculpture and 
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architecture have done for the world, every 
schoolboy knows; in science, law and 
philosophy, we turn every day to the price- 
less records of Greek thinkers; while in 
living institutions we see the workings of 
that genius which arose on the shores of 
the A<gean twenty-four centuries ago. 

The value of this book lies in the fact 
that the Greek standard of perfection in 
the arts of life is held up to all who read. 
There are many who profess to regard 
Greek as a sort of disagreeable college task. 
These scorners will find enlightenment in 
Professor Mahaffy’s lectures. And for 
those who dwell in darkness no more ad- 
mirable volume could be chosen for the 
purpose of making very plain how much 
we moderns are indebted to the Greeks for 
the thought, the song, the light and the 
law of civilization. 


~ 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Diplomatic Memoirs* 


General John W. Foster is one of the 
few professional diplomatists which this 
country has produced, is easily the most 
notable, and it may be said that his fame 
is world-wide. There is scarcely a civil- 
ized nation which he has not in some way 
represented, either as a diplomatist or as 
counselor of legation. He has been min- 
ister to Mexico, Spain, Russia, Secretary 
of State, and special ambassador to various 
countries, while in a private capacity he 
has represented China and other nations on 
notable occasions. 

His two volumes of memoirs, just 
issued, are not only entertaining but they 
give some new light on historical events 
of great moment. His entry into diplo- 
macy was accidental. He fought gallantly 
in the Civil War, studied law, and settled 
down to practicing his profession and 
editing a newspaper in Indiana. In the 
campaign of 1872, as chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, he carried the 
State for Grant under exceptional cireum- 
stances, which led to the offer of a diplo- 
matic mission. He accepted the mission to 
Mexico simply to get a few years’ rest, but 
he never returned to Indiana. For years 
he served our country in Mexico under 
most harassing conditions, but with great 





*Diptomatic Memoirs. By John W. Foster. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


success. Then he was sent to Russia, 
where he had more important experiences. 
Resigning from the service, he settled down 
to the practice of international law in 
Washington, but much of his time has 
been in the public service, since his abili- 
ties were so great that he was compelled 
to serve his country at great financial loss 
to himself. He tells us that Blaine was 
unwillingly forced into the fight for the 
nomination at Minneapolis in 1892 by his 
wife; that he did not want the nomination 
or the Presidency. They were warm 
friends before and after the resignation 
which promoted Foster. 

His comments on Harrison are of 
unusual interest. He knew the man all 
his life, and his statement of his peculiar 
characteristics is more forceful and illumi- 
nating than is recorded anywhere else. 
But the most important chapters of the 
book deal with his relations to China as 
counselor and ambassador at the end of 
the war with Japan. He was the close 
friend and confidant of Li Hung Chang, 
and the latter attributes to Foster most of 
the success which was achieved by the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, although the 
assassin’s bullet helped much. 

General Foster has succeeded because of 
his remarkably large outlook on life and 
his broad knowledge of human nature, as 
well as his insistence on fundamental prin- 
ciples. He has none of the Machiavellian 
spirit and uses none of the arts of Talley- 
rand. With him the Golden Rule is the 
cardinal principle in diplomacy. He has 
ever sought to secure exactly what was 
just, has never bluffed nor resorted to 
those tricks which used to be considered 
the first essentials of diplomacy. He has 
a clear vision and a lofty spirit. These 
have brought him an unusual amount of 
success, and in his old age he is still vigor- 
ous and helpful. It is interesting that his 
bills for services to foreign governments 
have been so small that the return check 
has been for twice the sum or even larger. 
The two volumes are well written, although 
the narrative is not continuous. There is 
little of vanity and much of modesty dis- 
played throughout. In fact, it is surpris- 
ing to find how this quiet, tactful, forceful 
man has achieved things which to us have 
seemed extraordinary, by the persistent use 
of a few fundamental principles which 
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apply to the life of individuals exactly as 
to that of nations. 
JosepH M. Rocers. 


A Book About Florence* 

Florence—/a bellissima e famosissima 
figlia di Roma, as Dante calls her—will 
never cease to have a charm for the chil- 
dren of men. The traveler, the poet, the 
scholar, find in her history, her art, her 
men and women, a source of never-failing 
interest. Renan declares that, after Athens, 
she has done more for the spirit of man 
than any other city; that, with Athens, she 
is the mother of all truth and beauty. 

Here, then, in Men and Manners in 
Old Florence, we have one more witness 
to the strong claim upon the interest and 
affections possessed by this fair city on 
the Arno. The author, Guido Biagi, in his 
capacity as librarian of the Laurentian and 
Riccardi libraries, Florence, had access to 
unusual sources of information, and so 
has collected reminiscences, not only of the 
city of Cacciaguida and Dante, but of 
the city in the times of the Renaissance, and 
still later, to the time of the Napoleonic 
wars, when it was despoiled of so many 
of its art treasures, and when the spirit of 
its peoples seemed broken. It were to 
be wished that some presentation could 
have been made of the inner history of the 
struggle for Italian independence. Space 
could have been saved for this purpose by 
omitting much of the circumstantial ac- 
count of Tullia of Aragon. To be sure, 
we are considerably enlightened as to the 
manners and morals of highly cultivated 
men in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Filippo Strozzi and the renowned 
Pietro Aretino were among those who paid 
court to Tullia. ; 

3ut to return to old Florence, the virtue 
and simplicity of whose inhabitants were 
so lauded by Cacciaguida. Simple indeed 
were those times. We should not have 
seen the Duomo of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
nor that lily-like structure, Giotto’s Cam- 
panile, nor the Palazzo Vecchio, nor yet 
those beautiful gates of the Baptistery 
which Michael Angelo said were fit to be 
the gates of Paradise. Most of these, 
however, were at least begun in Dante’s 
time. 


Most amusing are the extracts given of 
a Book of Good Examples and Good 
Manners, amusing, yet instructive. We of 
this century might well take to heart some 
of the maxims herein set down in quaintest 
words and phrasing. Just one example to 
give an idea of their quaintness: ‘Like 
unto the body without a soul is the man 
without a friend.” There are directions 
how to gain a friend and how to keep him 
when gained. In these days there were 
laws against certain kinds of finery, 
against wearing peaked hoods, or ermine, 
or too many buttons. But the women, 
shrewd creatures, managed to circumvent 
the officers of the law, just as nowadays 
they hoodwink the customs officers. 

This handsome volume is profusely 
illustrated, showing the costumes, build- 
ings and scenes, while there are many 
reproductions of old frescoes not often 
met with. Surely a book worth having. 

Mary Ltioyp. 


Life of Mrs. Norton* 


How many times a party of young 
people have sung “Juanita” or “Love Not, 
Love Not—the Thing You Love May 
Die,” without thinking or dreaming who 
was the author of the beautiful and ever 
popular songs. And the poem so often 
chosen “in school” for recitation, “Bingen 
on the Rhine,” beginning : 

A soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers; 
would it have made the voice more elo- 
quent with feeling if we had known that 
she who wrote it was an exceedingly 
beautiful woman, the granddaughter of the 
great Sheridan, by his first wife, the beau- 
tiful Miss Linley, whose “‘almost impossible 
loveliness” has been preserved for us to 
this day by some of the most wonderful 
paintings of Reynolds and Gaiisborough? 
Mrs. Norton was a personage whose repu- 
tation as a poet and a writer stood much 
higher among our grandmothers than it 
does to-day, and yet no survey of English 
social and literary conditions during the 
first fifty years of the nineteenth century 
could be in any way complete without an 
account of her life and writings. This 
volume, then, a biography and auto- 
biography in one, since it contains many 








*MEN AND MANNERS OF OLD FLorENcE. By 
Guido Biagi. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


*LIFE OF THE HonoraBLE Mrs. Norton. By 


Jane Gray Perkins. Henry Holt & Co. 
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ef her letters, is a necessary addition to 
the many personal histories of her time, 
and contains much matter of those con- 
temporaries which might not be obtained 
otherwise. In the misfortunes and cruel 
conditions of her life, she always showed a 
gallant spirit, a passionate energy of 
resistance, and a triumph of persistent 
intellectual production, aided by her per- 
sonal beauty, keen wit, and fascination. 
The portraits in this volume show an 
extremely attractive woman, who might 
easily have turned the heads of half the 
men she met, and the delicate and keen- 
shafted arrows of her wit must have con- 
vulsed the other half. A hundred and one 
anecdotes of people whose names have 
been household words for half a century 
make this biography most pleasant reading, 
and her letters are full of little personal 
notes. For instance, “Tom Moore is 
here, and very amusing. He says when 
first Lady Holland heard he was to bring 
out Lalla Rookh, she said, ‘What’s that 
Irish thing, Larry Rourke, that you are 
to bring out?’”” It was Mrs. Norton who, 
by a dinner in his honor, so won favor for 
a certain Mr. Samuel Cunard, who was 
then a humble and obscure individual, 
that he became Sir Samuel Cunard, the 
founder of the great mail-packet line of 
steamers between England and America. 
He did not forget it, either, but years 
afterward spoke with enthusiasm of her 
kind-heartedness, beauty and talent. 
Although not great, Mrs. Norton had 
fine talent, and has certainly a claim to be 
long remembered. Such is the tender 
sweetness of “Juanita” that, while “Way 
Down upon the Swanee River” is sung by 
fresh young voices, some one will surely 
start the words, “Soft o’er the fountain,” 
and the chorus will sound the gentle 
melody of “Be my own fair bride.” 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Recollections of Frank B. Sanborn* 


These are two immensely interesting 
volumes, not because they are works of 
art as autobiography, but because they pre- 
sent such a wealth of miscellaneous facts 
about important places and people. 

Mr. Sanborn is well known as a jour- 
nalist and a reformer, but his volumes of 
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reminiscences were not prepared in order 
that his own reputation might acquire an 
added glory. For in truth it is not 
Mr. Sanborn’s own achievements which are 
so intrinsically important: it is rather the 
matter he has gained in a contact of many 
years’ standing with men who are now 
among the famous. Of the group to which 
Mr. Sanborn belonged, in Concord and in 
Cambridge, he and Colonel Higginson are 
practically the sole survivors, insomuch 
as the other members of the little band 
included Emerson, Alcott, Samuel G. 
Howe, Ellery Channing, Hawthorne and 
Thoreau. 

The first volume of the Recollections 
deals with the author’s political life, and 
the most significant portion of this volume 
is that which tells, once again, the story 
of John Brown. Mr. Sanborn was of the 
number who met to conspire against the 
government in the Revere House, Boston, 
upon whose go or stay John Brown was 
depending. Fortunately for the reader, 
Mr. Sanborn does not enter into a contro- 
versy over the right or wrong of Brown's 
acts; he assumes him to have been a 
martyr to a great cause, and wastes no time 
in arguing the question. 

Volume II takes up Concord as it was 
and is. This is literary gossip purely, not 
especially important as throwing new light 
upon some of our greatest men of letters, 
but entertaining for the information it 
gives, the words it quotes, and the letters 
it reprints. No attempt has been made to 
connect it up; in fact, it appears as wholly 
disjointed; but it has the personal touch, 
the authority of the participant, and this 
gives it that human element which is so 
precious in any appreciation of genius or 
of talent that has helped to make history 
or literature. 

The volumes are excellently illustrated 
with portraits, facsimile letters, and with 
reproductions from photographs and draw- 
ings, the last being notably, many of them, 
the work of May Alcott. 


Wits, Beaux and Beauties of the 
Georgian Era* 
While this is a large book, it is com- 
paratively easy reading. It partakes 
largely of the nature of historic gossip, 





*RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS. By F. B. 


nborn. Two volumes. 


Richard G. Badger. 


*Wits, BEAUX AND BEAUTIES OF THE GEORGIAN 
Era. By John Fyvie. John Lane Company. 
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bringing together a long array of entertain- 
ing facts about certain well-known people 
of the time of Pope, Johnson, Garrick and 
Lady Montagu, but who have not usually 
been treated of to any extent in books 
dealing with that age. 

Samuel Foote, for instance, called the 
“English Aristophanes,” is here given a 
quite complete biography; other subjects 
of chapters are the Duchess of Kingston, 
George Selwyn, the Countess of Suffolk, 
George James Williams, the Duchess of 
Queensberry, the Rev. John Warner, and 
Melesina Trench. In going over the his- 
tories of these personages—all famous in 
the London of the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century—we come across many old 
friends, other wits, other beaux, and other 
beauties. The atmosphere is cleverly 
reproduced, and the facts are marshaled in 
a way that makes for interest. 


Lincoln’s Legacy* 


Eastman Johnson’s delightful pastel, 
now in the possession of Berea College, 





*Lincoin’s Lecacy oF INSPIRATION. By Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 


Going Down from Jerusalem* 

How glad I am that I have this book! 
I shall never part with it. It produces 
the same sense of loyalty to the writer 
as does the Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam. 
Something creeps into the blood, so sweet, 
so strange, so utterly different from the 
essence of Occidental life; a subtle mental 
intoxication, like the dreams they say are 
produced by hashish. Norman Duncan 
seems to have breathed in the very 
ethereality of charm which sweeps along 
with the desert winds and perfumes the 
oasis. His language, original in_ its 
rhythmic softness, reminds one in part of 
the delicacies of Henry James and the 
quaintness of Maurice Hewlett. Descrip- 
tions of rainstorms simply wet you. You 
are beaten by the wind, spattered in the 
face, the water drips from your soaked 
clothing, and the swish of the streaming 





*Gornc Down FROM JERUSALEM. By Norman 
Duncan. Harper & Brothers. 





Travel and Description 






representing “The Boy Lincoln,” is repro- 
duced for the frontispiece of this little 
volume, which is rich with significance, 
teaching, uplifting. Its contents is the 
famous set of seven essays, entitled, “For 
the Disheartened in Life’s Handicap,” 
“For the Untalented Majority,” “For 
Those Who Grope in the Dust of Defeat,” 
“For Those Who Strive for Ideals in Their 
Work,” “For Those Who Make the 
Lonely Fight for Principles,” “For Public 
Servants and Private Citizens,” and “For 
Men of Common Mold.” These papers 
were originally printed in the New York 
“Times” of February, 1909, and formed 
the basis of a prize competition among the 
school children of New York and vicinity 
in honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth. No less than twenty-five 
thousand compositions were written in 
response, and these essays had an exceed- 
ingly wide reading, which should be ex- 
tended indefinitely, both as to numbers and 
time; for a plainer, truer, saner, sweeter 
or more convincing picture of our great 
Lincoln as a man and as a statesman could 
hardly be presented. 


drops makes the storm a reality. The 
calm, silent depth of a cold, starry night 
is so described that you are alone in the 
very universe, an atom amidst immensities. 
He tells of this journey (the same route 
taken by Joseph and Mary and the Child) 
with exquisite, poetic comprehensions, and 
his humor, his climaxes after a clever, 
witty or brilliant story, are brought to the 
keenest point. The Eastern type of human 
nature, its superstition, moral obliquity, 
religious zeal, its curious and sudden 
turns of thought, are shown in fascinating 
little narratives of adventure, trade, games, 
and the daily camp-life on the sands. 
Imagine what an interesting collection of 
stories he gives you under the titles of 
“The Camel with the Glass Eyes,” “The 
Ugly Writer of Teheran,” “The Magical 
Match.” ‘These are like a new Arabian 
Nights, but shorter, later, real, and told 
from the intimate hearing, in the midst of 
the very people who experience them. As 
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a little suggestion, he meets a man with his 
family. 

It was a curious procession: a gravely robed 
man on the extreme of a small donkey (with a 
fool following), two lean camels of tender age, 
bearing no loads; two women and various chil- 
dren walking afoot; three frowsy horses bur- 
dened to the uttermost, a led mare and two 
diminutive oxen. “Where go you, my friend?” 
I asked. “I change my place,” said he. “But 
why?” I pursued. “There was nothing left in 
the place I was,” he answered. “To what place 
do you go?” “To some other place,” said he. 
“What advantage?” “By God, friend,” he an- 
swered testily; “it is another place!” 


It makes you think of a similar Ameri- 
can restlessness, “I don’t know where I’m 
going, but I’m on the way!” Illustrations 
and the getting up of his volume aid him, 
beautifully, of course; but such a writer, 
so tenderly in love with his subject, would 
put sentiment and grace into a book 
printed on brown paper with vile ink. 

For the sake of its captivating manner 
we would keep it within reach, as we like 
to have a dear one in the same room. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Days in Hellas* 


A most captivating title, and one takes 
up the book with glowing memories of 
“the glory that was Greece’ —of Marathon 
and Thermopyle, of Aristides and 
Leonidas, of Plato and Socrates, of 
Pericles and Phidias, of the poets whose 
deathless fame is part only of the great 
heritage of Greece, of the Parthenon and 
the Erechtheum with their 

: forms that mock the eternal dead, 

In marble immortality. 

But enough; this book is of the prosaic 
present, and the contrast is painful. The 
face of Nature is still beautiful. The 
atmosphere takes on those ravishing hues 
which made the poet long ago call Athens 
the city of the violet crown. Olives, 
myrtles, pines, cypresses and oleanders 
mingle their different tones of green, soft- 
ening the rugged outline of hills and 
mountains, and adding to the beauty of the 
landscape. Shall we quote the hymn and 
say that “only man is vile’? At least this 
is the conclusion we come to of the con- 
duct of the man in the “Attic Episode.” 
There is much, too, to be condemned in 


By Mabel Moore. George 





*Days In HELLAS. 
W. Jacobs & Co. 


the manners of men higher up in the social 
scale than the would-be brigand alluded to. 
Disenchanting, unlovely, are the pictures 
drawn of the women of Athens; they 
seem to be wanting in all the spiritual and 
intellectual qualities which grace a 
womanly character. Dress, sleep, and 
gambling are the chief occupations of the 
day in the life of a society woman. She 
cannot be interested in any of the move- 
ments of the time for social, intellectual 
or philanthropic progress. She has no 
ideals. The ladies of the royal family set 
a praiseworthy example in this respect, 
being especially active in the promotion 
of hospital work. 

The writer is at her best in describing 
the various jaunts or excursions made to 
some of the noted sites of Greece, such 
as Delphi, Tiryns and Mycene, and other 
places less well known. Most primitive 
are the ways of life—the arrangements 
for eating and sleeping—in these out-of- 
the-way towns and villages encountered 
on these journeys. The account is more 
amusing than the reality would be. 

Apropos of the Elgin marbles in the 
5ritish Museum, the writer remarks that 
she has never heard the French attacked 
for taking the Venus of Milo, though they 
did not pay for the statue, as Lord Elgin 
did for his marbles. Nor are the Germans 
asked to restore the statues from the Tem- 
ple of AXgina and many others in Munich 
and other museums. A point most excel- 
lently taken. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


The Soul of a Turk* 


A fine portrait of Hassan, the Turk 
whose soul the author partially dissects, 
graces the front page of this sumptuous 
volume, and the interest in him and in the 
development of his character begins at 
once. He is the courier, leader and pro- 
tector of the two ladies who, for the sake 
of health and to gather information 
regarding the real origin of various reli- 
gions and religious superstitions, make a 
strange, out-of-the-usual trip through 
Arabia, Syria and Turkey, accompanied by 
no male relative and surrounded solely by 
their train of servants, and occasionally by 
military forces for protection and guards 


*THE Sou. or a TURK. 
sen. John Lane Company. 


By Victoria de Bun- 
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appointed by different pashas. By a 
curious misconstruction of her name and 
address, which were on her card, this Miss 
Victoria, of Princess Street, London. was 
taken by all to be a royal princess, prob- 
ably the daughter of Queen Victoria, and 
all sorts of honors were lavished upon 
her by governors, pashas and sheiks. Ill 
often, the devotion of Hassan ever pre- 
served her from the worst of cold, heat 
and danger, and his gradual growth in 
mind from a stolid Mohammedanism to 
something like Christianity became her 
constant study. The superstitions in which 
he and his kind were entrenched sometimes 
gave her amusement, but more often rich 
food for thought; and episodes of danger 
in which prayers, incantations, beads, 
amulets and hair-cuttings, rags hung on 
sacred trees, and many practices to us 
absurd, but to Hassan a religious faith, 
drew from her mind deductions which are 
informing and interesting. They made 
trips down the Tigris River on rafts 
floated on blown pigskins; they supped 
in the mud huts of the wandering desert 
tribes ; they visited the sacred pool, literally 
all fish and but little water, where Abra- 
ham fished as a boy, and where, to catch 
a fish from the millions weltering there 


Recent Books on 
Bach* 


Mr. Hubert Parry is well known as one 
of the foremost writers on musical sub- 
jects in England. He has evidently found 
a theme entirely to his taste in this book, 
which is not so much a “life” of Bach, 
although it leaves nothing to be desired 
in this respect, as an attempt to “shadow 
forth” the man Bach, by the study of his 
music. With this object in view, Mr. 
Parry has analyzed more or less com- 
pletely a large number of Bach’s church 
cantatas, the “Passion Music’ B minor 
Mass; some of the motets, and number- 
less other compositions. One result of his 
analysis is to make Bach the supreme head 
of the composers of all time, past and to 
come. True in some respects, but still there 
are others, who did some things that Bach 
did not do. For example, his manner of 





*Joun SepasTIAN Bacu. By C. Hubert H. 
Parry. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


means death. Starlight nights and camp- 
fires facing the great Assyrian Plain, wish- 
ing wells, sacred trees, dancing dervishes, 
and many strange scenes, make up a vol- 
ume which in the end provokes and annoys. 
Why? Because she never finishes her 
story. Hassan the Turk is left abruptly, 
eating supper with an imbecile, a mere 
incident in the long journey. His soul 
suddenly comes to a short stop. You 
never hear of him again. She’ does not 
tell whether she arrives back at her point 
of departure, does not finish the trip, tells 
nothing of what became of any of the 
people who had made up her following, 
and draws no conclusions from her obser- 
vations. She makes no sequences, shows 
no results, and leaves everything at loose 
ends. 

One night she is near Nineveh, writing 
of the great desert. You expect the next 
chapter will continue her journey ; but, no! 
That is the end of it. She indeed “folds 
her tents like the Arabs and silently steals 
away,” and the soul she has so continually 
held up before us vanishes, too—a phan- 
tom Hassan, who was not, is not, and, 
unless she writes another book to finish 
him, never will be more than half or three- 
quarters of a man. 


Musical Subjects 


using the orchestra was, Mr. Parry 
admits, monotonous in the extreme; 
whereas his great contemporary, Handel, 
occasionally used it in a way that a mod- 
ern composer would not despise. 

The eighteenth century was character- 
ized musically by the development of an 
art of singing that no longer exists, but 
this development was marred by a manner- 
ism that to modern ears is intolerable. We 
refer to the ornate runs which were called 
“divisions,” and which dragged their 
sinuous length through so much of the 
vocal music of that time. 

Mr. Parry claims that whenever Bach 
used this kind of ornamentation he added 
to the emotional expression of the music, 
and that Handel used it with just the 
reverse effect. It is not too much to say 
that whenever either one used it, his music 
suffered in its “emotional expression.” 
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Another point of which Mr. Parry 
speaks with approval is what he calls 
Bach’s “realistic suggestion,” setting the 
word lachen in such a way that the 
sound of laughter is imitated by the series 
of notes given to the first syllable. This is 
on a par with Purcell’s bass solo—in his 
setting of the psalm in which the words 
“they that go down to the sea in ships” 
occur, when he makes them “mount to 
heaven” on high F, and “go down to the 
deeps” on C below the bass staff. No 
one ever managed this “realistic sugges- 
tion” so well as Haydn, in the Creation, 
yet we always smile when we listen to it. 
Indeed, the right place for “realistic sug- 
gestion” is in the comic opera, or in such 
compositions as the Sinfonia Domestica. 
After all, these are small things in com- 
parison with the immense amount of noble 
work Bach has done. Mr. Parry finds in 
his music the perfect expression of the 
orthodox branch of the Lutheran Church. 
He might better have written, the perfect 
expression of a profoundly religious man, 
whose religion was not limited by any 
creed. The most devout of Roman Catho- 
lic musicians never gave to the words of 
the Mass such adequate setting as Bach 
has given them. 

One cannot help being struck by the 
pathos that clings to the lot of so many 
of the world’s great men. This wonderful 
genius, to keep himself alive, spent much 
of his time teaching Latin to the unruly 
boys of the Thomas School, and wrangling 
with the official persons who were quite 
incapable of appreciating him, yet, in the 
midst of these petty vexations, pouring 
out a wealth of music of which the world 
is only now beginning to estimate the true 


value. 
H. A. CLARKE. 


American Primitive Music* 

Mr. Frederick R. Burton’s American 
Primitive Music, with its sub-head, “With 
Especial Attention to the Songs of the 
Ojibways,” is a book of value and author- 
ity. Particularly in these United States 
should students of music give at least as 
much attention to Chapters I, “A General 
Survey”; II, “Scales Deducible from 
Ojibway Songs”; V, “The Evolution of 

*AMERICAN Primitive Music. By Frederick 
R. Burton. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Formal Melody Which Reaches Its Per- 
fection in the Songs of the Ojibways” ; 
VII, “Music in Ojibway Daily Life 

Enters into Every Phase of Indian Activ- 
ity,” as they do at present to Greek scales 
and ancient ecclesiastical modes, for all of 
Mr. Burton’s research belongs to our own 
land. Chapter IX, “Art Value of Indian 
Songs—An Appeal for Consideration of 
Our Primitive Themes as a Basis for a 
Distinctive Style in American Musical Art,” 
is another story. As so-called Gregorian 
chant is not sufficiently pliable to lend itself 
to other than diatonic harmony, so would 
Indian melodies appear most effective 
when accompanied by simple fundamental 
harmonies. A fair example of this might 
be to compare the harmonization of melo- 
dies by Professor Fillmore in Miss Alice 
Fletcher’s The Indian in Song and Story 
with Mr. Arthur Farwell’s (the Wa Wau 
Press) clever, though modern, treatment 
of the same subjects. The theory of the 
use of Indian melodies for thematic 
material as the bases for modern harmonic 
and contrapuntal treatment will hardly 
work out. A “Collection of Twenty-eight 
Ojibway Songs for Single Voice with 
Piano-forte Accompaniment and English 
Words; and Four Songs Arranged for 
Mixed Quartette,” forming Part II of Mr. 
Burton’s volume, one would like to see 
published in separate and practical form; 
for this collection would attain to wide 
dissemination. But it would be the genius 
of Mr. Burton (as with his “My Bark 
Canoe”) that would bring this to pass, and 
not the Indian part of it. (And the writer 
is not sure but that he would have pre- 
ferred Mr. Burton to have composed the 
melodies, too, in some cases. ) By all 
means must the ancient in music be pre- 
served, yes, even let us try to popularize 
it, but allow the picture a proper frame, 
the environment of its period. As a con- 
trast to modern schools based upon 
chromatic and enharmonic scales, its true 
place will be found, not in the attempt to 
mix oil and water. And whatever claims 
Indian melody may possess will become all 
the more apparent. And to realize that 
there is an impressive charm in Indian 
music, one would only have to sing (or 
play) through the “choral” (Miss 
Fletcher’s), “Down Through the Ages 
Past.” Still this would be but as a splinter 
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from a great log, so rich is the subject 
under review. It is interesting to read 
that “the matter contained in this book 
was obtained, first, by personal research, 
while the author was living with the 
Ojibways,” and that “by far the greater 
part of these pages is a record of his own 
discoveries and observations.” The great 
value of Mr. Burton’s sojourn is most 
apparent in the illuminating section: 
“Songs and Their Stories.” Surely this 
important book will find its way. 

J. Lewis BRowne. 


A Child’s Guide to Music* 


Mr. Mason’s Guide is pleasant and prof- 
itable reading for music students and 
music lovers of all ages. In fact, we think 
the designation, A Child's Guide, is hardly 
well chosen, as it may deter older people 
from reading it, to their decided loss. The 
first six chapters are devoted to a par- 
ticularly clear, lucid exposition of the 
material of music. 

Chapter eight is a judicious, dispassion- 
ate critique on “program music.” The 
writer’s views on this vexed question will 
command the assent of all who have not 


*A Cuitp’s GuipE to Music. By Daniel 
Gregory Mason, The Baker & Taylor Company. 


An Artless Book on Art* 

Under the title, drtists Past and Pres- 
ent, Elisabeth Luther Cary, who has 
achieved some vogue as an art critic, has 
presented a series of disconnected studies 
of a random dozen esthetes, living and 
dead. The author has that unfortunate 
gift, ‘‘a facile pen,” and while her observa- 
tions on the art and artists with which she 
has chosen to deal are of an obvious qual- 
ity, minus verve or vitality, she leaves her 
reader dull and disinterested. The human 
note is absent from her work, and that 
these vagrom magazine articles have been 
gathered between covers for the sole pur- 
pose of making a possibly popular book 


*Artists Past AND PresENT. By Elisabeth 


Luther Cary. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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been carried away by the modern cacoph- 
onous school. 

The remainder of the book is taken up 
with the author’s views concerning the 
music of Bach and Beethoven, and-others, 
for the piano. Then the orchestra, the 
symphony—classic and modern—the opera 
—all these subjects are treated in a way 
that proves Mr. Mason to be a musician 
of the widest culture and most catholic 
sympathies. With unerring instinct, he 
seizes on the good in every branch and 
school of the art, and, with the same un- 
erring instinct, points out the weaknesses 
that occasionally mar some of the finest 
works. 

There is one sentence in the concluding 
chapter that we should like to commend 
to the serious consideration of all the 
“would be” musical, as follows: “We 
should not speak contemptuously of any 
musical taste which is sincere and open- 
minded. It is far better to have a real 
leve for Sousa’s marches, and the waltzes 
in the latest light opera, yes, even for “rag- 
time,” than to rave over Debussy because 
he is the “fashion.” 

The charm of Mr. Mason’s book is 
enhanced by the easy, clear style in which 
it is written. It exhibits the skilled writer, 
who is the thorough master of his subject. 

H. A. CLARKE. 






A Few Volumes of General Interest 


on an unpopular subject, is a too patent 
fact. 

For the sake of both the author and her 
publishers, one wishes the former had 
chosen her subjects with a keener eye to 
their synthetic, or at least their chrono- 
logical, arrangement. As it is, we find a 
disjointed, unrelated set of disquisitions, 
beginning with a sculptor who died in 1875, 
an etcher contemporaneous with Van 
Dyck, a painter of the period of Man- 
tegna, and including the Dutchman Jan 
Steen, who, we are assured, was not so 
bad as he painted. 

The thirty-three illustrations in Artists 
Past and Present are not very happily 
selected; few of them are typical of the 
men and one woman of whom the text 
treats, and fewer still are sufficiently inter- 
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esting to hold the attention or compel 
further curiosity concerning the artists 
themselves. The sketch of that clever phi- 
losopher-painter, Alfred Stevens, is one of 
the best chapters in Miss Cary’s book. The 
pen-portrait of Jan Steen is the least 
important. Her characterizations and 
criticisms of the two modern Spanish 
colorists, Sorolla and Zuloaga, are less 
journalese in manner, less machine-made in 
expression and analysis than most of the 
others. The chapter on the art of Mary 
Cassatt is sheer feminine enthusiasm. The 
appreciation of Barye is a catalog of dates 
and titles. The paper on Max Klinger 
misses utterly the underlying motives of 
that German master. The outline of Carl 
Larson is bold biography. From Carlo 
Crivelli to Jacques Callot is a long leap 
backward, but not so great a gymnastic 
feat as the jump from Rembrandt to 
Boecklin, which the author achieves in a 
few word-strewn pages. Artists Past and 
Present is a pretty book in buckram bind- 
ing, but when that is said nothing remains 
for either praise or condemnation. 
PERRITON MAXWELL. 


American Prose Masters* 

Life derives its chief value from inter- 
change of ideas. Without comparison 
there would be no standard, and without a 
standard we should be in so strange a 
world that even Mr. H. G. Wells would 
despair of reducing it to a semblance of 
order. In literary criticism, no less than 
in any other art criticism, comparison of 
ideas is stimulating. This is equally true 
whether the ideas are a passing mood of 
temperament or a philosophy of life. The 
product of the former we may label vari- 
ously, familiar, subjective, impressionistic ; 
of the latter, absolute, objective. But the 
fact remains that if we love Charles Lamb, 
no less do we admire Matthew Arnold, 
and we would not willingly part with 
either. 

If, however, certain tendencies—inher- 
ited or acquired—lead us to prefer Arnold 
to Lamb, it is in no sense owing to a lack 
of catholic taste. More especially in a 
literature which may be said to lack many 
essentials of a complete background, any 





*\MERICAN Pros—E Masters. By W. C. 
Brownell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


criticism which tends to fill in important 
elements of detail ought to receive more 
widespread attention than the evanescent 
utterance of critics who never depart from 
a habitual after-dinner strain. Certainly, 
the critic with a philosophy of life is a 
healthy indication of growth, stability, con- 
servatism and applied scholarship. Amer- 
ica and its literature need all of these. If 
such a critic arouse his readers to dissent 
from his premises as well as from his con- 
clusions, he performs a service quite as 
worthy as if he should meet with ready 
acceptance. Our body of critical litera- 
ture needs more meat and less of milk and 
water. Therefore, it is a pleasure to read 
a new volume of essays by Mr. Brownell, 
a companion volume to his Victorian Prose 
Masters. ‘This time he has selected for 
review, Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Poe, Lowell and James. 

Mr. Brownell admirably illustrates his 
own ideal of what a critic should be—one 
who is specific, pointed and competent, 
and avoids the vague, the sentimental and 
the commonplace moralizing of the day; 
one who has some of the overtones of 
either culture or philosophic depth to 
enrich his criticism and give it a creative 
value. This is a high standard to set, and 
judged by it two of the prose masters 
whom the author reviews fall lamentably 
short. Poe was pointed and Lowell com- 
petent, but, as Mr. Brownell shows, both 
failed in respect of rendering the over- 
tones of culture or of philosophic depth. 

One feels the power of the author’s con- 
clusions as coming from a man who has 
spent years in a comparative study of the 
related arts, and has found in them cer- 
tain common principles which can be spe- 
cifically applied to each. One of these 
may be roughly stated as follows—the 
highest art most nearly approaches life; 
and as life is best when it is richest in 
experience, that art is relatively higher 
which excels in amount of significant 
truth. Both Hawthorne and Poe, in the 
opinion of Mr. Brownell, though unde- 
niably artists of rare power, so far fall 
short of producing great literature as their 
work fails to reveal a significant amount 
of human experience. Both lacked sub- 
stance. Even as artists, continues the 
critic, Hawthorne lacked power, and not 
infrequently displayed fancy rather than 
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imagination, while Poe deliberately pre- 
ferred artifice to art and invention to crea- 
tion, revealing almost always inspired skill 
rather than inspiration. 

Three masters of prose style more dif- 
ferent in their methods of work than 
Cooper, Emerson and Henry James could 
hardly have been selected. The author 
has many kind words for the first, and by 
way of drawing attention to Cooper’s 
treatment of New England life as deserv- 
ing more praise, he protests with some 
humor against the insularity of Mr. 
Barrett Wendell in tucking American liter- 
ature not only within the boundaries of 
the New England States, but within the 
four walls of Harvard College. As for 
Emerson, says the critic, moral blameless- 
ness made him a rare egoist, void of 
conscience in his cold demand for pure in- 
tellect ; he possessed confidence rather than 
culture and experience; his style acquired 
a rhetorical blandness which clearly 
showed the influence of Edward Everett. 
If Socrates is ‘at ease in Zion, continues 
the author, Emerson 3s elate there. 

Henry James has manner, not style, is 
the admirable summary of Mr. Brownell. 
Because he is temperamentally critical, he 
makes imagination serve his powers of 
observation; yet he is never trivial, be- 
cause he sincerely believes that nothing is 
too small for the most painstaking scru- 
tiny. The result is, however, that life and 
art are swallowed up in artistry; and a 
gross fact such as the perception that 
a gown of black chantilly dropped over a 
lime-green satin bodice trimmed with jet 
has a peculiar charm for a green-spec- 
tacled savant choking under a white cravat, 
becomes a matter of the most absurd 
moment. 

If it is true, as Mr. Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton in a recent “London Note Book” 
article says it is, that the readers of news- 
papers to-day are buried under a mass of 
the most palpable falsehoods about the 
happenings of the world, under lies about 
lies and reviews of the probable truth of 
lies, we are only slightly less fortunate in 
our relation to the great writers of litera- 
ture. Nine out of every ten of us are 
open to the weakness of accepting what 
some eminent teacher or critic has to say 
about Pope or Wordsworth or Poe. We 
are weaklings and prefer not to investi- 


gate for ourselves. The best books about 
books, therefore, are those that definitely 
lead one back to the originals, arousing 
thought and reflection and even antag- 
onism. Such a book is Mr. Brownell’s, 
If his definition of a philosophy of life, 
as “the being profoundly impressed by 
certain truths,” seems to need further ex- 
planation, and even if we question the in- 
clusiveness of a title which does not include 
Irving, we are immediately made aware 
of a man whose chief aim is to arouse 
thought in others, who, in his own words, 
“lives a life apart from mere appreciation.” 
GrorcE E. Roru. 


Actions and Reactions* 

Mr. Kipling’s new volume is a com- 
pound of short stories and poems. The 
stories are studies of the people who in- 
habit the regions Mr.. Kipling knows best 
—England and the British possessions in 
India and Africa. To each story there is 
added a sort of tag in verse which sums 
up the lesson which the tale aims to teach. 
The subtle didacticism which pervades the 
volume is so unobtrusive that one is made 
aware of it only as an afterthought. But 
readers have been long accustomed to 
regard Mr. Kipling as a serious artist in 
prose and verse whose work is interpreta- 
tive of character and, therefore, far 
removed from the light tales that help 
speed a tedious hour. 

It may be questioned whether this vol- 
ume will advance the author’s reputation 
as a master of the short story. In that 
difficult art Mr. Kipling has already given 
substantial proofs of his expertness. But 
it may be fairly believed that these stories 
will be regarded by careful readers as the 
product of a mature power in fiction, and 
that in some respects they will rank with 
the author’s most characteristic work. For 
one thing, these stories are rich in that 
suggestiveness which springs from a full 
and widely diversified knowledge of 
human nature. No one who had not seen 
much of the world could have possibly 
written them. Furthermore, the principle 
of the economy of the reader’s attention— 
the principle which is basic in the art of 
short-story writing—has been used by the 
author with a precision that rarely fails, 


~ *Actions anp Reactions, By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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and as the tale proceeds one is conscious 
that the writer is putting stroke upon 
stroke until the end is reached and the 
work stands out a harmonious whole. 
There are eight stories in the volume, 
and the poems are equal in number. The 
first story bears the rather clumsy title 
“An Habitation Enforced,” and deals with 
the experience of an American couple who, 
in traveling to escape the nervous tension 
which threatens to wreck the husband’s 
health as the result of too close an atten- 
tion to business, finally settle on an old 
English estate, where the vague but pow- 
erful pull of ancestry decides that they 
shall remain permanently and become sub- 
dued to the environment which their fore- 


fathers knew. “Garm—a Hostage” is one” 


of those tales of India—in which a soldier 
and a dog take the principal parts—which 
no other writer can tell in quite the same 
manner as Mr. Kipling. “The Mother 
Hive” is the story of the disaster which 
overtook a colony of bees, and is really 
an allegory in which one can read certain 
biting criticisms applicable to present-day 
English politics. For sheer imagination 


and ingenuity “With the Night Mail” is 


the best of all. Mr. Kipling pictures 
aerial navigation a century hence, and 
invents a nomenclature to fit the exigen- 
cies of a new world. The next story, “A 
Deal in Cotton,” is a delightfully told ad- 
venture—the scene of which is laid in one 
of the British possessions. “The Puzzler” 
is a humorous bit of clever fooling, with an 
English background. In “Little Foxes” 
the author is in his proper vein, with the 
Orient and the English official for his 
material. The last story, bearing the title 
“The House Surgeon,” is decidedly in- 
ferior to the others. It is surprisingly thin 
for Mr. Kipling, and bears the marks 
of a straining after effect happily absent 
elsewhere in the volume. 


Tremendous Trifles* 


With a modest announcement that these 
essays are reprinted from the London 
“Daily News,” Mr. Chesterton offers this 
volume to a public that has learned to read 
his work with increasing interest. One 
opens the book and finds himself gazing 


*TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Chesterton. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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at the passing world through a pair of 
powerful Chestertonian glasses. From the 
amusing title to the last page there is a 
steady fire of wit, flashing thought, lumi- 
nous criticism, all in the manner which 
Mr. Chesterton has made his own. What 
are pleasantly and somewhat ironically 
called “trifles” are often the deepest facts 
of human life, and it is characteristic of 
the author that he has the courage to deal 
lightly and humorously with them. Since 
science has invaded every realm of 
thought, we rarely meet with a writer who 
can treat a serious subject as though it had 
any real relation to ordinary men and 
women. Everything bears its appropriate 
label and is handed over to specialists in 
economics, psychology, history or what 
not, and the reader is supposed to be 
instructed and edified by the contemplation 
of a ponderous array of facts and figures. 
It is small wonder that the overburdened 
modern hastens to the inane pleasures of 
current fiction. 

Mr. Chesterton can write a rambling 
essay upon some apparently commonplace 
topic and leave a definite impression on the 
reader’s mind that something of conse- 
quence has been said. You may be at 
variance with the author, but you are 
aware that a new aspect has been opened 
up and a fresh stream of thought turned 
upon a subject which you probably felt 
sure had been exhausted long ago. In the 
first of these essays Mr. Chesterton tells 
us that he belongs to a school of writers 
which represents a theory in direct opposi- 
tion to that of Mr. Kipling. “The pur- 
pose of the Kipling literature,” says 
Mr. Chesterton, “is to show how many 
extraordinary things a man may see if he 
is active and strides from continent to con- 
tinent like the giant in my tale. But the 
object of my school is to show how many 
extraordinary things even a lazy and ordi- 
nary man may see if he can spur himself 
to the single activity of seeing.” 

And in this volume where banter and 
pathos and ripe thought are mingled, one 
can see how keen are the author’s powers 
of observation. The titles of the separate 
essays, as a rule, give but little inkling 
of what is to follow. This is one of the 
charms of Mr. Chesterton’s writings. You 
may be sure that a paradox will turn up 
somewhere, but in what shape you cannot 
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know without reading the essays through. 
For example, many learned criticisms have 
been written on the haphazard method of 
choosing juries to determine important 
cases. Mr. Chesterton remembers that 
Christ chose His disciples in much the 
same way. Or a paper headed “The Wind 
and the Trees” will point out how faulty 
is the ordinary reasoning concerning great 
movements of history. Again, the author 
looks at the Belfry Tower of Bruges, and 
we are treated to a delightful and ingenious 
discourse, which shows that nations are 
not the creatures of environment. By 
carefully studying common things, Mr. 
Chesterton has arrived at uncommon con- 
clusions, and has given new values to the 
events of everyday life. 


Ant Communities* 

We are glad to welcome another book 
from the pen of Dr. McCook, who for 
more than a quarter of a century has held 
a prominent place among the famous ento- 
mologists of the age. This latest work, 
Ant Communities, should receive the 
highest appreciation, not only from the 
scientist, but from those interested in 
Nature study in general. 

The tendency among scientists has been 
to make careful studies of the habits of 
animals, and especially of those of social 
animals. Ants, being typically social in- 
sects, have therefore been studied in their 
various phases, and are now. regarded as 
examples of cleanliness and wisdom. 

Some time ago Dr. McCook made us 
acquainted with interesting life-histories of 
ants in Nature’s Craftsmen. However, in 
this present book, a new feature has been 
introduced. Along with his former studies 
Dr. McCook has made many comments 
indicating the parallel “between the com- 
munal actions of ants, considered simply 
as natural history, and the communal 
actions of man, considered, as all human 
beings are bound to consider them, in 
their relations to the highest welfare of 
the race.” In other words, the author 
endeavors to show that in a simple ant 
colony there exist those laws which man 
has learned to regard as essential and 
necessary for the establishment of a 
perfect commune. 





*Anr Communities. By Henry Christopher 
McCook. Harper & Brothers. 


The Book News Monthly 






From his extensive observations and 
keen appreciations of these insects, Dr. 
McCook adequately proves the existence 
of a perfectly organized society among 
ants. These observations include many 
fascinating chapters in Ant Communities, 
upon nesting architecture, feeding of the 
inmates, and development of the various 
social castes; some are warriors, others 
are responsible for the propagation of the 
species, while some are doomed to slavery. 

All this brings to mind many interest- 
ing questions in natural civics and soci- 
ology ; and after all has been said, the ant 
typifies one of the highest forms of gov- 
ernment. Each individual in the ant com- 
munity, whether consciously or not, has 
learned to develop its individual faculties 
to the greatest possible degree, fully sur- 
rendering itself to the interest of the com- 
munity. Is not this lesson of “perfect 
individual discipline” and self-devotion to 
our fellow men the great lesson which 
humanity in many instances has yet to 
learn? 


Egyptian Birds* 


Egyptian Birds, by Charles Whymper, is 
a book worthy of the highest praise. There 
las been very little written upon the sub- 
ject of Egyptian bird life, Captain C. E. 
Shelley’s Hand Book to the Birds of 
Egypt, published in 1872, being the one 
standard work. We have every reason, 
therefore, heartily to welcome this present 
publication. 

Charles Whymper has studied these 
birds, not merely as a scientist, but as a 
lover of birds. He has made companions 
and friends of these feathered beings by 
living among them on the Sacred Lake at 
Karnac. He has endeavored to treat the 
subject in a popular manner—that is to 
say, he tells us in the language of everyday 
life how to identify the birds. Neverthe- 
less, we are conscious that the author is 
thoroughly intimate with their character- 
istics, possessing a keen technical knowl- 
edge and love for them, the combination 
of which qualities alone enables him ade- 
quately to interpret bird life to the average 
mind. While the book will be a help to 
any wishing to become familiar with 
Egyptian birds, it must be recognized by 

*Ecypri1an Birps. By Charles Whymper. 
Adam and Charles Black, London. 
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A Few Volumes of General Interest 


the scientist as an equally and perhaps 
greater illumination upon the subject than 
he could secure from any other source. 

It is as an artist that Charles Whymper 
is perhaps best known, and in Egyptian 
Birds we have not less than fifty-one full- 
page paintings of the birds, besides several 
line drawings. 

Beginning with the birds of prey, the 
author gives us interesting descriptions of 
the griffon vulture, the king of flying 
things; the Egyptian vultures; and many 
other winged scavengers. The vultures 
make it unnecessary for the Egyptian to 
worry as to the disposition of waste 
material. “They come, they see, they 


— 


,swallow, whether it be a dead camel or 


ten dead donkeys.” Another of these birds 
is the parasite kite, using its tail as a well- 
directed rudder. “Pliny says that it was 
observing this that gave man the first idea 
of how to steer his boats and ships.” 

The owls, too, have a great capacity for 
food, the barn-owl eating nine mice at 
one meal, and in the short space of three 
hours crying for more. The little owl, 
sitting upon a pheasant’s coop, will eat 
every baby pheasant that chances to ven- 
ture outside the coop. 

Another section of the book is given 
over to birds living for the most part along 
the water’s edge. Among these is the 
grotesque shoebill, which, when “it stands 
till, is suggestive of a crabbed, disagree- 
able old person, and when it walks, 
the slow, pedantic gait with the leg shot 
forward, with distended toes pointing out- 
wards, inevitably suggests the drum-major 
or the dancing master.” Many other 
qually interesting birds of this class are 
described. 

In Egyptian Birds we have a wealth of 
charming pictures of bird life, birdcraft, 
bird lore: Mr. Whymper has taught us to 
lve these birds, not only by his fascinating 
descriptions, but by great paintings con- 
veying to our minds impressions of Egyp- 
tan bird life that we shall never forget. 

Maset A. Purpy. 


Church Unity* 
This is one of the most important sub- 
jets before the Christian Church in our 
lay. In this book Dr. Briggs gathers to- 


*‘Courcu Unity. By Charles 
Marles Scribner’s Sons. 


A. Briggs. 
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gether a number of articles which he has 
contributed to various periodicals during 
the past twenty-five years, and they are pre- 
sented in their proper order as an earnest 
effort to solve the hard problems of Church 
unity, and to reconcile the various parties 
to the controversies which distract Chris- 
tendom. He calls the effort “Christian 
Irenics,” and defines this science as “that 
theological discipline which aims to recon- 
cile the discordant elements of Christianity, 
and to organize them in peace and concord 
in the unity of Christ’s Church.” In the 
performance of this worthy service it is 
the task of this science to determine the 
essentials of Christianity, what is Catholic 
and what the consensus of Christianity. 
In order to do this successfully it requires 
a courageous quest for the truth, sympathy 
and comprehensiveness. So far as the 
author is concerned, it is understood that 
he has these qualifications. Those who 
differ from him differ from him only be- 
cause they lack these essentials of an 
unprejudiced study. 

He endeavors to reach his conclusions 
regarding Church urfity through a more or 
less elaborate study of the Bible doctrine 
of the Church, the historic episcopate 
validity of orders, ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, infallibility, the sacramental system, 
and creeds. In this study he tries to show 
why the different branches of the Christian 
Church should be willing to make certain 
concessions in order that we might have 
one great Catholic Church with a consti- 
tutionalized Papacy. ‘This, he thinks, is 
the tendency in all the churches at the 
present time. A prominent Congregational 
minister in the city of Philadelphia de- 
clared the other day that the tendency is 
the other way. The personal viewpoint 
undoubtedly determined the conclusion 
reached in both cases. It is very natural 
for us all to think that the tendency in 
thought is to think as we think. 

Dr. Briggs finds in the movement known 
as modernism the means through which 
this ideal of the one Catholic Church is to 
be reached. Dr. Briggs is a modern, and, 
naturally, his “doxy” is going to save the 
world. 

His Christian Irenics is one of the most 
polemical discussions we have read for 
some time. While he says some good and 
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helpful things, we cannot close our eyes ministers and intelligent laymen, for it 
to the fact that a good book has been very clearly shows that Professor Briggs has 
greatly marred by a bad case of special something to say on this subject that is 
pleading. This fact leads him to be very worth listening to, and we hope that some 
unfair in his treatment of good brethren day he will forget his personal grievances 
who have not been able to see things from and speak as a great scholar and not asa 
his point of view. petty special pleader. 

However, the book ought to be read by * Joun M. MacInnis, 
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By Edward H. S. Terry 
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FICTION 





ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 
By Rupyarp KIpLinc. 

Mr. Kipling’s latest volume of stories in the 
leather-bound pocket edition of his works now 
being issued. Of course, Kiplingites everywhere 
will wish to add it to their collections. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


BACKWOODSMEN, THE. 
By Cuartes G. D. Roserts. 

Ever true to life, the author describes these 
toilers who, though lacking in education, are 
true men at heart. In this collection of short 
stories different phases of the backwoodsmen’s 
lives are pictured. We follow the hungering 
Indian, plodding through snow-drifts in search 
of food and almost famished for nourishment, 
and then we strike a lighter vein, and the care 
of MacPhairrson’s family of pets is told, 

The author knows his subjects, and each story 
further proves on what intimate terms he lives 
with God’s creatures, whether man or beast. 

The Macmillan Company. 


BRONSON OF THE RABBLE, 
By Asert E. Hancock. 

The author of Henry Bourland in his new 
work fills in the interval between 1812 and 1828, 
left blank by Dr. Mitchell’s Red City and 
Churchill’s Coniston. 

It is a political tale treating of the campaign 
and election of Andrew Jackson to the presi- 
dency. Old Philadelphia, as it then existed, with 
the former names of the chief highways, adds to 
the attractiveness of the book, and one sees a 
striking contrast between early and present-day 
politics in that city. 

George Bronson, though a blacksmith’s son, is 
aclean politician and a character one can respect. 

€ was strong in his convictions and voiced 
them fearlessly, all the while conducting himself 

%a dignified gentleman, though taunted by the 
would-be aristocrats as a humble smith and a 
tepresentative of the rabble. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CON. MAN, THE. 
3 By Witt Irwin. 

Will Irwin assures us that these confessions 

He was only the 


a “con. man” are genuine. 


amanuensis in the case, and the evidences to him 
are sufficient to leave no doubt that the grue- 
some record is literally true. Here is a revela- 
tion of the circus business, the gambling “pro- 
fession,” and the “gold brick” trick. The book 
is of that class which acquaints us with the re- 
morseless methods of the underworld in getting 
ahead of innocent “suckers.” As a study of the 
weak sides of human nature, the price at which 
men hold themselves, the unconscious descent 
into moral ruin, the book is intensely interesting. 
One can see how a man morally set against the 
evil of gambling can be drawn into its practice 
in less than an hour and hardly realize the se- 
duction until too late. Whether the harm that 
books like this do by suggestion is more than 
offset by any good that they do is an open ques- 
tion. The Con. Man reeks with interesting 
slang—to those to whom slang is interesting. 
The illustrations are by Glackens and very sug- 
gestive. B. W. Huebsch. 


HIGGINS—A MAN’S CHRISTIAN. 
By NorMAN Duncan. 

One of Duncan’s short stories in a small book, 
rather pretentious for the ordinary quality of 
the tale. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HONK! HONK! SHORTY McCABE 
AT THE WHEEL. 
By Sewe.t Forp. 

Shorty McCabe goes in for motoring, and Mr. 
Ford tells the tale with his usual quota of slang 
and up-to-date humor. It is a clever tale, ex- 
tremely short, but pleasant. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. 
By JosEPpHINE DasKAM Bacon. 

These three stories appeared in magazines. 
They are reprinted in a pretty book. Artistically 
they represent Mrs. Bacon at her best, and they 
are finer, more mature work.than anything she 
has given us. They are not romances; they are 
sympathetic delineations of soul experiences, and 
take the reader into the realm of things invisible. 
Many a woman will be helped by their under- 
standing and will be uplifted by the message 
they carry. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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ISLE OF DEAD SHIPS, THE. 
By CritreNDEN Marriot‘. 

An unusual story of a wreck at sea and the 
discovery of an island, uninhabited, made by 
years’ accumulation of wrecked vessels. For 
hundreds of years the locality has been avoided 
because of the death current that lurks near by; 
but the “Queen,” in aiming to skirt the vicinity, 
meets the awful disaster which had befallen so 
many others. Among the noteworthy passengers 
who escape death are a convict and his guard, 
and the daughter of a multimillionaire, who 
must overlook the different strata of society 
which they represent and face the new existence 
on a level plane. Frank Howard, the convict, is 
the handy man, and through his instrumentality 
the party escapes. Their thrilling and most im- 
probable experiences are sufficiently unique to 
make a readable tale, full of details, regarding 
buried treasure, intrigue, and escape from brutal 


desperadoes, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


JACK MORNING’S TREASURE 
By Bartey MILLArp. 

Returning from the Klondike during the re- 
cent gold fever, Jack Morning’s father was 
stricken with fever and had to hasten to his 
California home, leaving Jack to follow with 
the treasure. Having met with phenomenal suc- 
cess, Jack, like many youths, was loud in his 
enthusiasm, and consequently lost the accumula- 
tion of gold which he had in custody. 

The experiences of the lad when he scents the 
location of the treasure, and how he follows and 
secures it, are thrillingly told. 

E. J, Clodce. 


JUST FOR TWO. 
By Mary Currinc Stewart. 

Such a delightful little handful of short stories 
—of love, courtship and of marriage. There are 
but five in all, and one closes the small volume 
with reluctance. 

“The Dream” one remembers as having ap- 
peared in magazine form—the tale of a win- 
some little maid who “lost herself.” With 
memory, friends and former home gone, she 
seems so alone—one would have a heart of flint 
not to be touched by her pathetic plea of want- 
ing “her own people.” She doesn’t find them— 
but she does discover some most interesting 
things and people! 

Then there is “The Path to Spain’—light as 
air, but dainty and sweet. 

Mrs. Stewart’s characters are so human—not 
the impossible folk who live only in books. 
Perhaps it is this quality above others which 
makes them so enjoyable. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LETTERS FROM G. G. 

A series of bright, entertaining letters from a 
girl to a young man whom she met abroad. The 
letters are friendly, witty, whimsically humorous ; 
not love letters at all, nor do they lead to love. 
But they contain clever bits of description about 
foreign places; quaint, personal observations, and 
a generally interesting way of looking at things. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
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LITTLE MAUDE AND HER MAMMA. 
By CuHartes Barrett Loomis. 

Three of Mr. Loomis’ absurd little stories, 
reprinted as one of the “Comic Masterpieces” 
series. There is something to laugh over on 
every page, while there is also a conscious 
though cleverly concealed satire. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


MASTERS OF THE CITY. 
By EpmuND SAGE. 

Masters of the City is a little book which 
mixes up a love story with Philadelphia city 
politics, somewhat to the literary disadvantage 
of the two interests. It is not badly written by 
any means, but the good citizen will wish it were 
presented with stronger focalizing of the real 
purpose—to show that there is a gradual “trans- 
fer of title from a few self-seeking politicians 
to the people themselves” and that not the bosses 
but the people are the true masters of the city. 

Madoc Publishing Company. 


NEST OF THE SPARROWHAWEK, THE. 
By Baroness Orczy. 

One of Baroness Orczy’s entertaining tales of 
adventure. The time is Cromwell’s England; 
the heroine is a pretty heiress, whose guardian, 
in order to win her love, disguises himself as a 
mysterious French prince and so inveigles the 
romantic girl into marrying him. What follows 
forms a diverting narrative. ' 

F. A, Stokes Company. 


NEW COMMANDMENT, THE. 
By ANTHONY VERRALL. 

“A new commandment give I unto you, that 
ye love one another” is the keynote of this 
strange story, yet the hatred existing between 
the rising generations owing to a family feud 
is, in reality, the theme. 

John Ghent and Judith Haines are naturally 
drawn together in their early childhood, but 
their youthful admiration is frozen by a Haines 
relative, and the young folks are separated. By 
a strange coincidence they are parties in a 
wrecked balloon, and, upon being dropped in a 
desert, away from all signs of civilization, begin 
a nomadic life absolutely alone and not upon 
speaking terms. “Love one another” is far from 
being their text, but miracles happened even in 


this secluded spot, and the bitter hatred is finally 
E. J Clode. 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, THE. 
By EvizasetH Stuart PHELPS. 

This is a collection of Mrs. Ward’s later 
stories, all of which have appeared in the maga- 
zines, and are now presented in a good-looking 
book. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


OPTIONS. 
By O. Henry. 

This volume contains sixteen stories selected 
from O. Henry’s magazine work for the past 
two years. Some of his best work is in the 
book; two of them are prize stories. Among the 
number are: “Thimble, Thimble,” “To Him Who 
Waits,” “Supply and Demand,” “The Head- 
Hunter” and “A Poor Rule.” 

Harper & Brothers. 
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POOL OF FLAME, THE. 
By Louis JosEPH VANCE. 

The theme of this can scarcely be called novel, 
though the Irish hero is something new in the 
way of characterization—for Mr. Vance. The 
story hinges on a great ruby, a gem filched 
from the forehead of a Hindu god. The quest 
for this jewel, its clever theft from the hands 
of those to whom it had been entrusted, and its 
final restoration to its original setting, make up 
a story that is full of action and interest, as all 
Mr. Vance’s stories are, though it must be con- 
fessed that his later books may be justly criti- 
cised for sameness. Were it not for the light 
touches supplied by the adventurous Irishman 
and his dainty wife, this book would have to be 
called decidedly mediocre. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT. 
By HAtiiwEtt SUTCLIFFE. 

The north of England, in a little moorland 
village, furnishes the background—and the char- 
acters too. 

There is Priscilla, dainty, demure, but with a 
mind and a strength of her own. Then there 
is Peggy; and the pity of it all is that both girls 
love the same man, one Reuben Gaunt. 

Reuben is careless, youthful—and thoughtless. 
But that he can be careful, and thoughtful too, 
Mr. Halliwell proves, for we watch Reuben 
grow as we turn the pages, 

Peggy—poor girl!—dies, and all the heart- 
wearyings of Priscilla, fondly called “Cilla,” 
Reuben, grown to truc 


are straightened out. 
manhood, finally wins her. 

The quaint villagers and David, the smith, re- 
lieve the chapters from pathos and cause an 


occasional smile. Little, Brown & Co. 


RETURN OF THE HALF MOON, THE. 
By Dreprick Crayon, Jr. 

What could be more appropriate at the time 
of the Hudson-Fulton celebration than a sketch 
dealing with the Hudson River opening? 

The Half Moon, on its return trip, is not 
greeted by red men and primitive loveliness, but 
sails the picturesque river amid transformed 
beauties. The old timers are welcomed by 
present-day New Yorkers with their progressive 
ideas and new developments, and the situations 
are quite ludicrous. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRE. 
By Frances Foster Perry. 

One of the most attractive Christmas stories 
we have read recently, delightfully human and 
most agreeably spontaneous. It is just as appro- 
priate reading for July as for December, and 
will make as choice a gift at birthday time or on 
St. Valentine’s Dav as at Christmas. Harrison 
Fisher painted the numerous pictures that illus- 
trate the tale, and the book is tastefully déc- 


orated. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 
This is scarcely more than a short story, and 
not a remarkable one at that. Naturally it has 


a mystery, which Mrs. Rohlfs has handled with 
her usual cleverness, but the plot is slight and 
the characterization commonplace. 

Richard G. Badger. 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE. 

« By Wirrrep SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 

By no means a so-called problem story, but 
one purporting to portray the influence of mar- 
riage upon an exceptionally imaginative nature, 
first for unreasoning love, and next for quite 
as unreasoning a convenience. 

Its initial chapters detail the abnormal child- 
hood of little James Mussenden while living 
quite alone with a father who was not con- 
sciously neglectful, while selfishly devoting his 
entire time to books and to biological research. 
At the age of twenty, when the unsophisticated 
youth went to London to make his own way in 
the world, he quickly discovered that he was 
quite out of touch with the vast majority of 
his fellows, who had little time to spend in 
solving the riddle of life while following the 
Mephistophelean advice to eat and to drink lest 
to-morrow we die. 

It is the logical otttcome of such a heredity 
and environment, therefore, especially as evi- 
denced in the state of matrimony, which forms 
the basis of the well-written book. This is its 
raison d@éire, for, simply as a story, with a well- 
defined and satisfactory climax, it is lacking, 
and each reader must add the finishing touches 
to its plot as to him seems most fitting. 

John Lane Company. 


UNOFFICIAL LOVE STORY, AN. 
By Apert HICKMAN. 

Although given as true data, this remarkable 
story causes one’s doubts to arise. 

A hitherto obscure Canadian damsel captures 
the entire countryside when at nineteen she 
plunges into a social whirl in the arms of a 
foreign official. All the designing parents lay 
their traps for him; and he seems willing to be 
captured, until the unusual affair with Marjorie, 
when he becomes her slave. The book is clever 
and airy. 

The Century Company. 


WHERE SNOW IS SOVEREIGN, 
By RupotpH STRATZ. 

A more vivid description of the Bernese Alps 
than given in this romantic story, one would 
have difficulty in finding. A drawing-room 
favorite, suffering from ennui, flees into a life 
of exile among total strangers and seeks dis- 
traction in mountain climbing. The fascination 
of recklessness leads her into untold dangers, 
yet her mountain guides are enthusiastic over 
her daring. Her flight among the peaks is en- 
couraged, too, by a man whose home troubles 
drive him to seclusion, and together they face 
the snow-capped peaks and forget their annoy- 
ances atnong the dangers of the climbs. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG. 
By Raymonp MacDonatp ALDEN. | 
A beautiful little Christmas tale, reciting a 
legend of a wonderful set of chimes, which rang 
only when some great gift had been laid on the 
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altar for the Christ-child. Not a king’s crown 
nor a piece of great literature could make the 









BRADFORD’S HISTORY OF THE 
PLYMOUTH SETTLEMENT. 
By VALERIAN Pacer. 

Bradford’s History, written about the Plym- 
outh Settlement from 1608 to 1650, is here 
put into modern English for the use of students 
or other readers who wish to know this “pre- 
cious manuscript,” as Senator Hoar calls it. 
Bradford’s History ought to be well-known, but 
is not, since to read it in the original means 
more labor than most readers are willing to 
undertake. It is now given clearly and simply, 
with a certain amount of condensation that im- 
proves it. 

















The John McBride Company. 


LADY NURSE OF WARD E, THE. 
By AMANDA AKIN STEARNS, 

The diary of a nurse in the Armory Square 
Hospital, which was constructed at President 
Lincoln’s suggestion during the Civil War. 
Everything that could be done for the comfort 
and cheer of the wounded was done in this hos- 
pital, upon the problems of which Dr, Willard 
Bliss brought his wide experience to bear. The 
writer of this diary has a clear, virile form of 
expression, and her narrative of life in the hos- 
pital has a good deal of charm as well as being 
replete with information. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


MANORS OF VIRGINIA IN 
COLONIAL TIMES. 
By EpirnH Tunis SALE. 

This volume is large and beautifully made. It 
describes in an interesting and accurate way 
twenty-four of the homes of prominent Virgin- 
ian families, and there are sixty-seven illustra- 
tions of the highest class from photographs. The 
houses included number among them Chatham, 
Woodlawn, Sherwood Forest, Rosewell, Monti- 
cello, Castle Hill, Oatlands and Montpelier. The 
families are the Baileys, the Custises, the Tylers, 
the Jeffersons, the Riveses, and the Booths, be- 
sides many more. Only one thousand copies of 
the book have been printed, and the type has 
been distributed. 



































-J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MIGHTY HUNTERS. 
By AsHMorE RUSSAN. 

The author explains in his preface that Rich- 
ard Carson had a record as a hunter equaled 
by no one in Mexico, while his wife was a veri- 
table Diana. These two are the “mighty hunt- 
















AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
THE BATTLESHIPS. 
By Roman J. MILLER. 
An account for boys of the trip taken by our 
fleet. There are some quite remarkable illus- 
Lieutenant 









trations, made from photographs. 





The Book News Monthly 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


chimes ring; but a simple act of kindness and 
sacrifice did it. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


ers” of this volume, which gives an account of 
some of their adventures in Mexican forests and 
plains. For the hunter, or any one interested in 
the subject of hunting, this is truly a romantic- 


ally thrilling narrative. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES: HIS LIFE 
AND WORK. 
By Epwarp THOMAS. 

Richard Jefferies: has had few biographers, 
just as nowadays he has few readers. Mr. 
Thomas has tried to give facts, though in a 
sympathetic way. For years he has known and 
loved Jefferies’ part of Wiltshire, and Jefferies’ 
Nature books have been a source of continuous 
pleasure to him. 

He gives the biographical details of Jefferies’ 
life and education, neither of which were un- 
usual; he then goes on with the story of his 
early writings, his novels, which amounted to 
nothing save as training, and then studies his 
Nature writings with some minuteness. On the 
whole, the book is an admirable piece of literary 
biography and appreciation, and will be widely 


welcomed by Jefferies’ admirers. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN. 
By Louise CREIGHTON. 

A small book, containing short, biographical 
studies of twelve famous women, all English 
save Jeanne d’Arc. They include St. Hilda, 
Joan of Kent, Florence Nightingale, Isabella 
Bird (Mrs, Bishop), and Queen Victoria. The 
illustrations are reproductions of well-known 
pictures and some more recent photographs. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


TAVERNS AND TURNPIKES OF 
BLANDFORD, 1733-1833, THE. 
By SuMNER GILBERT Woop. 

The New England town of Blandford was 
settled by Scotch-Irish in 1735. It was im- 
portant in the stage-coach days; it is to-day on 
the automobile road between Springfield and 
Lenox. It has had a rich tavern history, and 
the information which Dr. Wood has collected 
about this Old World life is full of valuable 
and interesting facts, which he sets forth in a 
most readable way. The history extends from 
1733 to 1833, and covers many tales that are 
now handed down almost as legends. The book 
is well illustrated, from photographs. 

Published by the Author. 





Miller was with the fleet, so what he tells about 
it is true, and he tells itin a direct, spontaneous 
way that will appeal to a boy’s best patriotic in- 
stincts. James B. Connolly writes an introduc- 


tory note, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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BACK TO HAMPTON ROADS. 
By FRANKLIN MatTrHEws. 

A record of the cruise of the United States 
Atlantic Fleet from San Francisco to Hampton 
Roads, July 7, 1908, to February 22, 1909. It is 
supplementary to With the Battle Fleet. 

B. W. Huebsch. 


CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD 
BURGUNDY AND THE BORDER 
PROVINCES. 

By Francis MIvroun. 

Still another volume in that interesting travel 
series which are all illustrated by Mrs. Miltoun 
(Blanche McManus). The Miltouns have re- 
duced traveling, especially by motor, to a fine 
art; and while Mr. Miltoun works up the nar- 
rative, which includes historic facts and folk- 
lore, as well as descriptions of places and people, 
his wife makes her drawings direct from the 
subjects at hand. The present volume goes into 
the valley of the Yonne, into Dijon, Macon, 
along the Swiss border; into Chambéry and 
Grenoble, and on by way of the Rhone to the 
Alps of Dauphiny. This is a lesser known re- 
gion and has not been so much frequented by 
tourists. The book is delightfully interesting. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 
By W. W. Co..rns. 

Spain is tn A aa popular as the theme for 
travel books. This is an unusually handsome 
one. Its text is valuable from a historical view- 
point and is entertainingly presented; its greater 
value depends upon the exquisite pictures made 
from the author’s own paintings. They are 
reproduced in full color and form a splendid 
collection. No recent portrayals of Spanish sub- 
jects have been as beautiful as these are, and 
the book is worth the three dollars and a half 
the publishers ask for it, for the illustrations 
alone. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


CHINA. 
By Mortimer MENPES. 

A most beautiful presentation of China, pic- 
torially speaking, quite the most pretentious 
thing we have had. The full-page illustrations 
are wonderful examples of color work, repro- 
duced direct from Mr. Menpes’ paintings in the 
best possible manner, while the text is enriched 
by black-and-white sketches of a peculiar range 
and effectiveness. As a sample of book-making 
this is superb; it has an indisputable value as 
description and sympathetic delineation through 
artistic channels. 

Adam and Charles Black, London. 


HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES, A. 
By Epwarp J. House. 

Here we have a splendid record of a hunting 
trip that extended from the Arctic Zone to the 
Equator. It takes up big-game hunting in the 
North, moose, walrus, and caribou, in New 
Brunswick, the Laurentines, Greenland and 
Newfoundland ; days in Africa, a giraffe hunt, 
an elephant hunt and a hunt for rhinoceros ; 
elk hunting in Wyoming; bear hunting in Colo- 
rado; grizzly hunting in British Columbia and 
mountain sheep hunting in northern British 
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Columbia. All the photographs—and there are 
many of them—were made by the author, whose 
book is really a wonderful study of a "subject 
now immensely popular. For those who can 
indulge in a five-dollar book on a theme of this 
character, the book will be a treat. 

Harper & Brothers. 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE AND ITALY, 
By ArtHur GUTHRIE. 

This comprises a series of essay-letters, fla- 
vored with personality and therefore entertaining. 
But the information afforded is insufficient; the 
impressions are fragmentary and even vague. 
Mr. Guthrie has individuality, the gift of a 
pleasing expression, and he has the scholar’s 
sympathetic point of view. His letters from the 
Italian cities and from Paris pick out the most 
interesting human types and present them pic- 
turesquely, but the reader is left with a handful 
of disconnected ideas that derive the little value 
they possess mostly from the geniality with 
which their author surrounds them. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MOTORING IN THE BALKANS. 
By Frances Kincstey HurcHInson. 

This takes us “along the highways of 
Dalmatia, Montenegro, Herzegovina and Bos- 
nia.” The story of the trip is delightfully en- 
thusiastic, and, since the ground covered is new 
to many people, the book makes the reader long 
to take the same trip. The illustrations are in- 
teresting, and the manners and customs of peo- 
ple who live away from the track of the ordinary 
tourist are new to most readers. If you are 
undecided about where you are going to travel 
next spring, this book will make you want to 


go through the Balkans. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, THE. 
By A. G. BrabLey. 

A book of combined travel and history that 
will appeal to many kinds and degrees of read- 
ers. Northumberland is an inspiring country, 
to say the least; it is full of historic associations, 
and the author has made many bits of delightful 
description, while sustaining a uniformly enter- 
taining narrative. This is the land of Flodden 
Field, the background for the stories of Percy 
and Douglas and Marmion, and the most has 
been made of these attractive memories in the 
sketching of their surroundings. The illustra- 
tions are especially beautiful, many of them in 
color and a number from photographs of un- 
usual artistic value. It is a handsome book, 


worthy of adorning any library. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


SICILY, THE GARDEN OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By Witt S. Monroe. 

Sicily has always had a great attraction for 
the reader as well as for the tourist, Particularly 
since the “earthquake,” more questions have 
been asked about Sicily than about any other 
place of the same size. Mr. Monroe’s book is 
full of information. Questions upon the history 
and the geography of the island, or about the 
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people and their institutions, are all answered 
here. Mr. Monroe knows what he is talking 
about and covers an immense ground in a com- 
paratively small book. The volume is well illus- 
trated and is written in an attractive style. It 
is well worth owning because of the store of 
information which it contains. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


WASHINGTON: ITS SIGHTS 
AND INSIGHTS. 
By Harriet E. Monroe. 

The capital city is here given a complete de- 
scription for practical purposes. It is in effect 
a guidebook. The various government build- 
ings are taken up in detail; there are interesting 
chapters on the Library of Congress, the Pen- 
sion Office, the White House, and the people in 


FAST MAIL, THE. 
By Wiiu1aAM DrysDALe. 
Another of “Brain and Brawn” series, the 
narrative of a boy’s experiences in connection 
with train running. The book is illustrated in 


color. 
W. A. 


FOOTBALL BOYS OF 
LAKEPORT, THE. 
By Epwarp StTRATEMEYER. 

A new football tale, one of the “Lakeport” 
series. Mr. Stratemeyer always writes inspir- 
ing books for boys. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FOR THE NORTON NAME. 
By Ho.tts Goprrey. 

A volume in the series “Young Captains of 
Industry.” A part of the story was written for 
the “Youth’s Companion,” the rest has been 
added. It is an inspiring book for the earnest- 
minded, ambitious and energetic boy, and ought 
to give help as much as pleasure in the reading. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


FREE RANGERS, THE. 
By JosepH A. ALTSHELER. 
The early days along the Mississippi give the 
setting to this book for boys, which continues 
the adventures of “the young trailers” and “the 


forest runners.” 
D. Appleton & Ca. 


GIRLS OF FAIRMOUNT, THE. 
By Erra ANTHONY BAKER. 

The girls in this book are students at a finish- 
ing school They are well-bred and gentle in 
their ways, though full of girlish fun and prone 
to frivolities. The average schoolgirl will find 
this group very companionable and will help to 
enjoy the good old days at Fairmount, 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Wilde Company. 


HELTER SKELTERS, THE. 
By Grorce Dau ron. 
A happy group of girls and boys whose imagi- 
nations get them into a large variety of scrapes 
make up the principal characters in this story. 


The Book News Monthly 





JUVENILE 









the various departments of the government. The 
pictures are many and good, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


WAYFARER IN NEW YORK, THE. 

With Introduction by Epwarp S. Martin. 

There are many excellent descriptions of vari- 
ous parts of New York City in this book of 
selections. The passages are chosen from works 
by Henry James, John C. van Dyke, F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, Rupert Hughes, Zona Gale, 
Charles Hanson Towne, F. Marion Crawford, 
and many more. They cover the Battery, the 
City Hall district, Washington Square, the East 
Side, Madison Square, Central Park, Harlem, 
and the Bronx. ‘The introduction is the least 
considerable section of the book. 

The Macmillan Company 








There are all kinds of mischief and fun, and 
the sea-captain who companions them is a rare 
old salt. Hippy, the little lame girl, gives a 
pleasing character, and on the whole the book 


is above many average juveniles. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


JACK HALL AT YALE, 
By Watrter Camp. 
This is a story of college football over which 
every live boy will get busy. The illustrations 


are full of vigor and interest. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


JUST BOYS. 
By Mary BueEtt Woop. 

Stories of the pranks and amusements of choir 
boys, the material being derived from personal 
experience, and a prime. object of the book being 
to give certain practical hints as to the manage- 
ment generally of boys. These are New York 
boys, and each chapter has its tale to tell—a tale 
full of human nature in all its variety. The pic- 
tures are from photographs of real boys. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


KITTY KAT KIMMIE. 
By S. LoursE Patreson. 

The story of a cat and some kittens, a really 
dainty tale for small children. Any youngster 
who likes cats will find this’ book entertaining 
“Kimmie,” the cat, tells the adventures of the 
day herself, and the pictures are reproductions 
of interesting photographs, showing a variety of 


cats. A 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


LAND OF REALLY TRUE, THE. 
By MILLiceNt OLMSTED. 

A charming book for small children, relating 
the adventures of Great-A, Little-A, and Boun- 
cing-B. The pictures are unusually attractive. 
printed in bright colors and full of life and 
vivacity. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


LAST OF THE CHIEFS, THE. 
By JosepH A, ALTSHELER. ; 
A boys’ story of the Great Sioux War, full of 
“thrills” for the boy who has the true American 
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love for Indian adventures. The illustrations 
are rather above the average. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


LITTLE FOLKS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By Mary Hazerton WabeE. 

The little readers are to have a book all their 
own here. These are no European or Asiatic 
cousins. Miss Wade writes about the little 
American neighbors, the Mexican boy and girl, 
the young Indian, the little Eskimo, the pickan- 
niny, the small folk of Canada, Labrador, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. The book is 
illustrated from photographs. 

W. A. Wilde Company. 


LITTLE LAME PRINCE, THE. 
By Miss Mutocx. 

This is a new issue of Miss Mulock’s pretty 
fairy story of the prince with a traveling cloak. 
Hope Dunlap has made some beautiful illustra- 
tions, which are unfortunately badly reproduced 


in color. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


MOTHER TUCKER’S SEVEN. 
By ANGELINA W. WRay. 

A clergyman’s widow with seven children of 
different ages reminds one of Mrs, Pepper and 
her brood. Mother Tucker and: her seven are 
well worth reading about, and the seven are all- 
right children, the kind any right-minded boy 
and girl will like and the kind that parents will 
want their little ones to know. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


ON THE GRIDIRON. 

By Jesse LyncH WitutaMs, S. ScoviLte, Jr, J. 
Conover, W. J. HENDERSON AND Pau Hutt. 
Tales of college sports, chiefly of thrilling 

football contests. The stories have appeared for 

the most part in “Harper’s ‘Weekly” and they 
make a splendid book for boys who are enthusi- 
astic over outdoor sports. 

Harper & Brothers. 


PINOCCHIO. THE ADVENTURES OF 
A LITTLE WOODEN BOY. 

By C. Cottopt. Translated by JosEPH WALKER. 
Pinocchio is the hero of a popular Italian 
fairy story which has had numerous versions in 
English. This is another new one, attractively 


illustrated. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


PRUE AT SCHOOL. 
By Amy Brooks. 

Dear little Prue goes to school, and makes 
many friends. Small girls who know Prue al- 
ttady will want to follow her school life. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


SARAH JANE, THE. 
By James Otts. 
A new volume in the “Business Venture” 
A story of tugboating in 


Dana Estes & Co. 


SCHOOL FOUR, THE, 
By Asertus T. DupLey. 

The athletic boy will derive all kinds of 
pleasure from this story, which is full of sports- 
manship and the pride of muscle. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


SILVER CANOE, THE, 
By Henry GarpNer HunrtIne. 


Review later. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


STORIES CHILDREN LOVE. 
Selected by CHARLES WELSH. 

A volume of favorite stories, arranged for 
the reading of younger folks. It includes the 
things for very tiny children, such as “The 
Story of the Three Bears,” “The Fir Tree,” 
“Alice Enters Wonderland” and “The Children 
in the Wood.” For children somewhat older 
there are “The Story of Bluebeard,” “The Ship- 
wreck of Robinson Crusoe,” “Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves,” and others, while for older 
children the list comprises (in part) “The Great 
Stone Face,” “Rip Van Winkle,” and “Tales 
from the Travels of Baron Munchausen.” The 
book is beautifully illustrated in color. 

Dodge Publishing Company 


STORYLAND. 
By Ciara Murray. 

Stories for very small children, written by 
authors like Mary E. Wilkins and Laura E. 
Richards. This is the “Playtime” series, and is 
pleasantly illustrated in “half-tone and color. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


STORY OF KING ARTHUR, THE. 
By Mary Mac eon. 
A volume for the “children’s bookshelf.” 
adapted from Mallory. Very well done and 


beautifully illustrated. 
Dodge Publishing Company. 


UNLUCKY TIB. 
By Epwarp §S. ELLIs. 
The adventures of a boy, told by Dr. Ellis, 
who always writes in a way to please youth. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


WHEN AMERICA WON LIBERTY. 
By Tupor JENKs. 
A companion book to When America Was 
New, written for young people. This takes up 
the Revolution and tells the story in a clean-cut 


way. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


WIDE AWAKE GIRLS IN WINSTED. 
By KaruarinE Rut EL us. 

A second volume in the “Wide Awake Girls” 
series. The four girls of the first volume are 
here brought together in the home of one of 
them. They have jolly good times in this small 
country town, where they establish a library 
and engage in many kinds of refined amuse- 
ments. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
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WITS’ END. 
y Amy E. BLaNncHArp. 

A book that will be popular among girls of ~ 

sixteen or thereabouts. Miss Blanchard knows 


what girls enjoy and she produces it. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


YOUNG SUPERCARGO, THE. 
By Wiii1aAM DrysDALe. 
The latest addition to the “Brain and Brawn” 
series has to do with the experiences both ashore 
and at sea of its hero, Kit Silburn, who begins 





AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW. 
By Joun J. Sutnivan. 

The more recent introduction of the study 
of business law into the colleges and schools 
has led to the preparation of this textbook. 
It is arranged for students and for business 
men, with rules clearly laid down and specimen 
cases cited. Any man who wishes to be a little 
clearer on matters pertaining to the buying and 
selling of real estate, the making of contracts 
and the fulfilment of them, the pledging of per- 
sonal property, and so on, will have a useful 
guide in this book, while the need for an ade- 
quate texthook will be supplied to the schools. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


ANTIQUITIES OF THE MESA VERDE, 
NATIONAL PARK. 
By Jesse Water FewKes. 
Bulletin 41, issued from the Bureau of Ameri- 


can Ethnology. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
AND IRELAND. 
By Str Water ARMSTRONG. 

One of the most complete handbooks that 
has been issued on the art of Great Britain. 
In a small, neat manual the author covers the 
subjects of primitive art, Anglo-Saxon art, 
Anglo-Norman architecture, the Early Eng- 
lish Decorated and Perpendicular periods 
of architecture, with a complete study of 
painting and sculpture in all the various 
periods. The facts are necessarily put con- 
cisely and briefly, and each page has from one 
to four small half-tones illustrating the text. 
The beauty of these pictures is that they are 
clear, accurate reproductions, carefully printed, 
something that does not always follow in a 
manual of this kind. The book is one of a 
series that is designed to cover all forms of 
art, in all nations and ages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ARTS OF JAPAN, THE. 
By Epwarp DIiLton. 

A practical, working manual on Japanese art, 
summarizing a great mass of information that 
is but lately accessible. For a small volume it 
is meaty, beginning with prehistoric art and 
coming down through the realms of sculpture, 
painting, printing, metal work, lacquer work 
and pottery to the latest development in the his- 
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life as a poor boy hunting work, and ends as auth 
the purser of a great ocean steamship. The book to s 
is more vigorous and more entertainingly writ- meth 
ten than most juveniles, lle? 
W. A. Wilde Company, vont 
YOUNG TRAIN MASTER, THE. 
By Burton E. STEVENSON. 

A book that will tell boys a lot about a rail- ILLI 
road. It is an interesting story, and holds up Al 
the best ideals of American manhood. al 

L. C. Page & Co. serch: 
menta 
consul 
inal il 
Contin 

tory of Japanese art. It is fully illustrated, the result 
facts are clearly stated, and the book will prove well as 
a treasure to the average reader interested in tion o 
the subject. in vellt 
A. C. McClurg & Co. used, a 

then g 

DRY FARMING. periods 
By Wiit1am MAcpoNALp. Byzanti 

A practical discussion of an important subject. Carlovi: 
This is the first book wholly given to dry farm- is thorc 
ing. When we consider the millions of acres subject 
of arid land lying uncultivated in various dis- moderat 
tricts of our country we can see how a study 
of this kind could be of special value, and Dr. LES Jl 
Macdonald, being a man of long training and CORN! 
wide experience, is well qualified to prepare it. 

The Century Company. 
ETHICAL AND MORAL LE TR 
INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 
By Gerorce HeErpert PALMER. 

Another volume of the “Riverside Educational VAVOC 
Monographs.” It takes up the problem of moral 
education, social change in moral training, 
the effect of the school’s increased moral re- 
sponsibility, and recent policies in moral educa- LE ME] 
tion. Along these lines, first the ethical instruc- 
tion in the schools is discussed, and then the 
moral. It is a valuable handbook for the teacher 
and for the parent. CHOIX 

Houghton Mifflin Company. § DE LA 
GRIZZLY BEAR, THE. 
By Witt1am H. Wricur. LV’AVAR!] 

In The Grizzly Bear Mr. Wright sums wp 
all that he has been able to find recorded about 
this much-talked-of animal, and, supplementing 
this with his own vast knowledge, has given MICHEL 
us a book which is not only intensely interesting, 
os also reliable. Mr. woe has hunted griz- E 
zlies for the past quarter of a century, first in 
order to kill them, and finally in order to study pox 
them. He knows their haunts and their habits electe 
better probably than any other man and so 8 LE BOUR 
best fitted to write this book. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
HOW TO STUDY AND POEMES 
TEACHING Rag 9 A “. — 
By cMurry : 
A useful manual for students, teachers and vos. 
parents. The treatment of pedagogy is from the I: 





philosophical and psychological standpoint. 
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The New Books of the Month 


author believes that young people do not learn 
to study properly, and he goes on to suggest 
methods that ought to lead to improvements. It 
is a valuable discussion, well worth a serious 
consideration from every one interested in edu- 
cational progress. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ILLUMINATED MSS. 
By Joun W. Bran.ey. 

A history of the art of illumination as it was 
practiced in the earlier ages on vellum and 
parchment, and to furnish decoration and orna- 
mentation for the first books. The author has 
consulted all the important collections of orig- 
inal illuminated manuscripts, English, Irish and 
Continental, and has taken up the method, the 
result and the surroundings in an interesting as 
well as an erudite way. Beginning with a defini- 
tion of illumination, he traces the differences 
in vellum and parchment, discusses the materials 
used, analyzes the various forms employed, and 
then goes into the history of the various 
periods and nationalities, Greek and Roman, 
Byzantine, Celtic, semi-barbarian, early English, 
Carlovingian, monastic, etc. In all, the book 
is thorough, the first, we believe, to cover this 
subject adequately in a volume of small size and 
moderate price. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


LES JUMEAUX DE L’HOTEL 
CORNEILLE. 
By Epmonp Asout. 
Edited by S. TrnpAtt. 


LE TRESOR DU VIEUX SEIGNEUR. 
By ErcKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
Edited by W. M. DaniELs. 


L’AVOCAT PATELIN. 
By BrugEys AND PALAPRAT. 
Edited by Marc CeEppt. 


LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. 
By MOLieEre. 
Edited by Marc Cerppi. 


CHOIX DES CONTES POPULAIRES 
DE LA HAUTE BRETAGNE. 
By Paut SEsiLxor, 
Edited by E. K. SHELDON. 


V’AVARE. 
3y MOoctere. 


Edited by Marc Ceprt. 


MICHEL PERRIN, 
By Mme, DE BAwe. 
Edited by F. G. Harriman. 


CHOIX DES POESIES FACILES. 
Selected and edited by W. M. Daniz-s. 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. 
By Mottere. 
Edited by Marc Ceppi. 


POEMES NAPOLEONIENS. 
Edited by A. Auzas. 


RECITS TIRES DES IMPRESSIONS 
DE VOYAGE D’ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Edited by J. E. Mansion, 
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L’EVASION. 
By ALExANDRE Dumas. 
Edited by R. T. Curratu. 


CONTES A MA SOEUR. 
By HEcEsiprE Moreau. 
Edited by L. Lamtavon. 

A number of new volumes in Crowell’s Short- 
er French Texts, a series edited by J. E. Man- 
sion. For classroom purposes and sight-reading 
these are excellent, being carefully arranged, 
conveniently abridged and well supplied with 
notes and the necessary introductions. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
THE 


By Tuomas CarLy_e, 

An_ abridgment of Carlyle’s Life of Frederick 
the Great, made by Edgar Sanderson, a Cam- 
bridge man, who has shown thoroughness and 
taste in his task of editing and condensing this 
immense work. It is always better, of course, 
to study a work of this kind at first hand, but 
perhaps it is asking too much of the average stu- 
dent to devote the necessary time. Therefore, 
this excellent version, in a form compressed 
without mutilation, will recommend itself to 
many students and more especially to general 
readers. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, AN. 
By Witt1am Stearns Davis. 

A student’s outline, in a neat volume that 
embraces the main features of Roman history 
from B. C. 44 to A. D. 378. Mr. Davis is an 
unquestionably sure scholar along the lines of 
ancient history, as his novels have attested, and 
this outline history will be an immense help 
to the high-school pupik or young collegian who 
wants to sort out and classify the chief points 
in his study of this branch. 

The Macmillan Company. 


REPRESENTATIVE BIOGRAPHIES 
OF ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Chosen and edited by CHARLES TowNsEND 
CopELAND and FraNK WiLson CHENEY 
HERSEY. 

A useful compendium of samples of biography. 
There are chapters in autobiography from Pepys, 
Swift, Cibber, Gibbon, Carlyle, Dickens, Ruskin 
and Stevenson; selections from famous biog- 
raphers, from Walton, Johnson, Boswell, 
Southey, Lockhart, Carlyle and Thackeray; and 
“lives” from the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy of Raleigh, Sidney, Bunyan, Steele, John- 
son, Lamb, Byron, Shelley, Browning and 
Stevenson. In all, the book is not merely an 
example of the best style of biography, but it 
forms a useful biographical dictionary within a 
certain range. 

The Macmillan Company. 


SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. 
By GerorcE HErBertT PALMER. 
One of the issues in the “Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs.” ‘The book gives, in a suc- 
cinct but very clear way, a number of practical 
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and usable suggestions for the person who 
wishes to learn how to use the English language. 
Professor Palmer lays down four precepts: (1) 
Look well to your speech; (2) welcome every 
opportunity for writing; (3) remember the 
other person, and (4) lean upon your subject. 
Each precept is followed by an argument di- 
rectly put, and there is nothing advised in the 
book that could not be accomplished by an 
average person of average education, while there 
are many hints that could be followed out with 
good results by the student and practiced writer. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
By Witi1aAM Epwarp Srimonps. 

A work based on an earlier book by the same 
author, that appeared in 1902. The history covers 
literary movements and products from Colonial 
times to contemporary fiction, making special 
studies of the greater figures. The book is 
clearly written and the periods are well classi- 
fied, making an excellent textbook both in point 
of scholarship and in point of practicality. 

Houghton Mifflin Company 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. 
By Lipa B. Earuwart. 

Very frequently a child in our great public 
school system reaches a point where he is at a 
standstill because he has never been taught how 
to study. He has been taught to memorize 
facts, and yet has never learned how to think, 
how to reason. The “Riverside Educational 
Monograph” Teaching Children to Study is a 
comprehensive, helpful book. It is written by 
Lida B. Earhart, who, as instructor in element- 
ary education in Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, is well fitted for the task of instruct- 
ing teachers—not how to teach children—but 
how to teach children to study. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


TEACHING OF CITIZENSHIP, THE. 
By Epwin H. HucuHes. 
In this Dr. Hughes sets forth the results of 
years of investigation along educational lines. 
He uses the inherent patriotism of every Amer- 


CROWN OF INDIVIDUALITY, THE. 
By Wiiu1am GeorcE Jorpan. 

A series of philosophical-religious essays on 
such topics as “Facing the Mistakes of Life,” 
“The Hungers of Life,” “At the Turn of the 
Road,” “Optimism That Really Counts” and 
“The Dark Valley of Prosperity.” Dr. Jordan 
is richly endowed with the grace of sweet 
thought and clear, enthusiastic expression. His 
talks are practical; they apply to the individual ; 
they contain inspiration. Readers looking for 
helps along the line of right living have here a 


most valuable little book. 
F. H. Revell Company. 








RELIGION 








ican boy and girl as a basis, and, working out 
from that, supplies the motive, the method and 
the result of good citizenship. He cites historic 
instances and draws inferences from the lives of 
great citizens. He makes religion an accessory, 
and so gives to citizenship its highest signifi- 
cance, 









W. A. Wilde Company. 






TRAINING OF FARMERS, THE. 
By L. H. Batrey. 

The director of agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity has here taken up the problem of making 
farmers. The great need for farmers in Amer- 
ica to-day makes this an important branch of 
education, and Dr, Bailey presents his problem 
plainly, discusses it in a sane, authoritative way, 
and shows how farms can be made profitable 
and therefore desirable. 











The Century Company. 






WAY OF THE CLAY, THE. 

Lessons in clay modeling, helped out by photo- 
graphs clearly reproduced. A valuable book for 
the instructor and useful for the home worker. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 









WRITING THE SHORT-STORY. 
By J. Berc EsenweEIn. 

In this volume the editor of “Lippincott’s 
Magazine” has given a history of the short- 
story, an analysis of the short-story, and a gen- 
eral manual! of information centering around the 
writing of the short-story, the disposing of it, 
and its popularity in the present day. The book 
is designed as a textbook, and follows out the 
prescribed textbook arrangements. It is full of 
suggestions; it bears the authority of aman who 
edits and buys the short-story. The hints given 
are practical, the facts are accurate. Mr. Esen- 
wein is perhaps a little over-emphatic in his 
statements regarding the uses of the short-story 
in our life to-day; but the benefit of his actual 
experience may accrue something of value to 
the efforts and experiments of younger writers, 
while the teacher of English may find a helpful 
guide to the solution of certain difficult problems 


in this book. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 






















RICH IN YESTERDAYS. 
By Henry Ostrom. 

Fragments of fine thought and appreciatively 
selected verses on the subject of old age. Dr. 
Ostrom discusses his theme reverently, optimis- 
tically, sympathetically. Some of these chapters 
are sermons in brief, others are essays, tenderly 
written. + This is indeed “a message to the 
aged,” and many will receive it thankfully. The 
decorations are in keeping with the text, the 
whole making an attractive book. 

Praise Publishing Company, 1530 Chestnut St, 
Phila. 
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RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, THE. 


By Epwarp FitzGera.p. 


A smdil, attractive edition of this favorite 
Neatly made and adapted for the pur- 
poses of inexpensive gift giving. Wallace Rice 


classic. 


writes an illuminating introduction. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


THOUGHTS OF COMFORT 
FROM MARCUS AURELIUS. 


A small pocket volume of comforting 
“thoughts” from the Roman emperor-philoso- 
pher. A dainty gift-book of a modest order. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


GENERAL WORKS 


AFTER DEATH, WHAT 
By CersarE Lomsroso. 

Translated by Witt1aM SLOANE KENNeEpy. 

In this book Lombroso adds comparatively 
little to our knowledge of psychical research, 
save that he gives in more detail than elsewhere 
accounts of the psychic phenomena of Eusapia 
Paladino, the most famous “medium” in the 
world, with the possible exception of Mrs. Piper. 
Prof. Lombroso was at the start wholly incred- 
ulous of any supernormal phenomena, but he 
completely changed his mind. No other prom- 
inent writer on the subject has gone so far. 
The author made for twenty years all sorts of 
tests under the most careful conditions, and he 
was fully convinced of survival after death 
and of the possibility of communication with 
departed spirits. He took this stand unquali- 
fiedly, in which he _ differs from Professor 
James, Professor Hyslop, and others, who have 
studied the subject much longer. These take 
the conservative position that, after excluding 
all fraudulent phenomena, estimated at ninety- 
eight per cent. of the total, there is a residuum 
of two per cent., which is inexplicable. at present 
on any other than the spiritistic hypothesis. 
They think further study may possibly change 
this position, but Lombroso had no qualms what- 
ever. So far as he has described his own experi- 
ences, they are of value and seem almost con- 
vincing, but .when he admits wholly certain 
phenomena elsewhere which have scarcely stood 
the test, or which are still in doubt, one feels 
that he has gone too far and that perhaps he is 
not warranted in making statements of his own 
experiences so categorical. 

It is much to be regretted that the book is 
given wholly to objective description, to the ex- 
clusion of any discussion of the subject on large 
scientific grounds. It is an addition to the lit- 
erature of the subject, but it is difficult to accept 
it at face value. Doubtless the author’s very 
recent death has given him full information on 
the subject in hand. Small, Maynard & Co. 


AFTER-DINNER SLEIGHTS AND 
POCKET TRICKS. 
By C. Lance New. 
A book to provide amusement, giving particu- 
lar directions for the performing of a variety 
of tricks and showing many of the operations in 


hoto h. 
¥ " J. B. Lippincott Company. 


CAFE CACKLE FROM DUMPS 
TO DELMONICO’S. 
By CLIvETTE. 
Funny stories supposed to have been heard 
in cafés throughout the country. Often more 
absurd than elegant. Laird & Lee. 


CATCHWORDS OF 

WORLDLY WISDOM. 

A daintily decorated volume of wise’ and 
witty epigrams, carefully selected from great 
writers. They are in both prose and verse. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHERRY FEASTS FOR 
BARBAROUS FOURTHS, 
By ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 

The story of a peaceful and harmless but very 
enjoyable Fourth of July celebration. Miss 
Coolidge is working hard in the interests of 
abolishing the dangerous Fourth. 


COMING PERIL, THE. 
By Marts Brair Coan, 

A little volume of ninety-five pages in which 
the author attacks the Socialist party and the 
leaders of Socialism in the United States. The 
object of the book is to show that Socialism as a 
political organization is inimical to American in- 
stitutions, and that the guiding spirits of the party 
prey upon the credulity of workingmen in order 
to promote private objects of gain and ambition. 
Crudely written, the book nevertheless evidently 
expresses the author’s convictions, and there is 
a basis of facts to support his argument. 

Madoc Publishing Company. 


ELEMENTS OF TRANSPORTATION. 
By Emory R. JoHNsoN. 

A practical and non-technical study of steam 
railroad, electric railway, ocean and inland 
transportation. Dr. Johnson is professor of 
transportation and commerce in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and was a member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission from 1899 to 1904. 
He is the author of several books of accepted 
authority on the subject of transportation, The 
new book will supply many facts of general in- 
terest and particular usefulness. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


ETIQUETTE FOR AMERICANS. 
By A Woman or FasHION. 
An up-to-date manual that is full of valuable 
suggestions as to which is the right way to do 


things socially, 
- Duffield & Co. 


FOOLISH QUESTIONS, 
y R. L. Gorpperc. 

A clever set of drawings which have been ap- 
pearing in newspapers, funny cartoons in which 
are pictured the accompanying scenes to a set 
of very foolish questions, with answers that are 


equally absurd. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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GREAT WHITE PLAGUE, THE. 
y Epwarp O. Ons. 

A study of tuberculosis in the light of the 
most recent research. Dr. Otis looks at the 
problem optimistically; his book has encourage- 
ment in its pages. It has also practical sugges- 
tion. He describes the disease and its causes; 
he recounts the methods now in use to prevent 
it and to retard its progress; he shows how each 
man and woman has a personal responsibility in 


regard to it. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


GUIDE TO THE COUNTRY HOUSE, A. 
By Epwarp K. ParkINSON. 

The author of this interesting little book 
writes particularly “to encourage those who 
would live in the country, but are fearful of 
losing the road to success.’ 

A strong point he urges throughout the book 
tends to individuality. When the site for home 
and grounds has been selected, and the house 
put in order, too much attention cannot be given 
to stocking the barns and planting the gardens 
and flower beds, but only by making haste 
slowly. 

All "the details are enlarged upon and the ex- 
pense and selection of various necessities about 


a model pleasure farm SS discussed. 
.C. McClurg & Co. 


HINTS FOR LOVERS. 

By Arnotp HAuLrain, 
paragraphs on “Girls,” “Men,” 
“Women,” “Love,” “Lovers,” “Beauty,” “Court- 
ship,” “Engagements,” “Marriages” and “Human 
Hearts.” Often they are clever enough epi- 
grams; many of them contain grains of true 
wisdom, and some are not a little witty. Care 
has been taken not to overstep the bounds of 
good taste, though some of the sayings come 
close to the verge. The volume is prettily dec- 
orated and would make a rather delightful little 
gift for certain classes of persons. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


KNIGHT OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By H. C. HENsEL. 

An oddity in the book line is Knight of the 
Twentieth Century, apparently by H. C. Hensel, 
who publishes it also. The chapters are sup- 
posed to be letters from the “Knight,” who 
makes it his business to punish people for the 
sort of offences that do not get into the clutches 
of the law—either through evasion or simple 
contempt for fair play and order, or by taking 
advantage of the law’s imperfections. he book 
is not without suggestive merit, although it is 
as unconventional and unattractive in its pre- 
sentment as it can well be. It probably means 
to be humorous. 


MENTAL MEDICINE. 
By Otiver HuckEL. 

This is a revision of lectures given by the 
author, an Episcopal clergyman of Baltimore, 
before the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the Medical School of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The title indicates the nature of the 
contents. The author is a conservative in these 


Short 








days of rather radical tendencies on the part of 
the clergy and some physicians. He is no fad- 
dist, and is inclined to look askance at “isms,” 

feeling even that the Emmanuel Movement in 
Boston goes too far. But his general premise 
is that the mind has much more influence over 
the body than is commonly supposed, that many 
of our ills are imaginary and may be cured by 
the mind. The author has a wholesome, even 
optimistic, view of life, and the book is one 
which no person can read without benefit. In 
these days we are learning much in psychology, 
and it matters little in what particular direction 
one is bent, so long as a knowledge of the gen- 


eral principles is attained. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 


MODERN CARD MANIPULATION. 
By C. Lane Net. 
A small manual, showing card tricks. The 
directions are clear, the illustrations competent. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MY CHUMS IN CARICATURE. 
By HerscHEL WILLIAMS. 

A clever memo. book, artistically designed, in 
which a young woman or young man may have 
her or his friends put their names. Each page 
has a descriptive verse, describing “my loyal 
friend,” “my versatile friend” and so on. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


MORE CHARADES. 
By Wiiu1am BELLAMY. 
This is Mr. Bellamy’s fourth book of charades, 
suggestions for a delightful form of entertain- 
ment. They will help out many a tried hostess 


in planning amusements for her guests. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


NERVES AND COMMON SENSE. 
By ANNIE Payson CALL. 

This comprises helpful talks along the lines 
of Power through Repose, treated in a more 
up-to-date manner to fit more recent develop- 
ments in the way of needs. Miss Call takes up 
a long list of subjects: “How Women Can 
Keep from Being Nervous,” “Irritable Hus- 
bands,” “The Trying Member of the Family,” 
“Working Restfully,” “Don’t Talk,” “Take Care 
of Your Stomach,” “Contrariness,” “Do Not 
Hurry,” etc. There are many practical hints 
supplied and a general optimism put forth that 
may help many of those nerve-racked. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


NEW GOLFER’S ALMANAC 

FOR THE YEAR 1910, THE. 

Made up by W. L. Sropparp, with sundry pic- 
tures by A. W. BartLert. 

An entertaining miscellany that will please the 
golf enthusiast. Attractive typographically, use- 
ful and amusing, aiming to do for the frequenter 
of the links what the Old Farmer's Almanac 
does for the agriculturist. Altogether, this will 
add something to the aggregate of gift-books 
that are at once delightful and in the best of 


taste. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. 
By E. V. Lucas. 

In this small volume are brought together a 
number of essays—book reviews, personal notes, 
the autobiography of a dog, characteristic com- 
ments on life generally and certain people par- 
ticularly. Mr. Lucas is always entertaining, and 
he has a touch of the Elian humor that at once 
endears him. His bright expressions stimulate; 
he never bores one, though now and then the 
true Englishman speaks through his prejudices. 
However, there are a number of delightful 
things in this book, “On Reading Aloud,” “Other 
People’s Books,” “The Traveller” and “A Con- 
fession.” It is a pleasant, companionable vol- 
ume, one to keep for dull hours. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES. 
By AyMar Emsury. 

This is a book of pictures of charming homes 
in all parts of the United States. They illus- 
trate the various types which predominate in 
American architecture, and these types and their 
derivations are ably discussed by Mr. Embury, 
who is a well-known architect. The houses il- 
lustrated are planned by various architects, and 
vary in cost astwell as in design. The book is 
a delightful one for those who are considering 
the building of a home, since it contains many 
suggestions in outline and in details. 

The Century Company. 


POWER OF SELF-SUGGESTION, THE. 
By SamueLt McComs. 

A reprint of a lecture that treats of the power 
that comes with a development of auto-sugges- 
tion. An inspiring theme and a practical dis- 
cussion of it, based on psychological principles 
and personal experience, The student of psycho- 
therapy will find this of service, and it ought to 
appeal to all the many people who are interested 
in enlarging their powers and in extending the 


scope of their usefulness. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


PRACTICAL RECIPES. 
By Mrs. B. B. Currer. 

Some especially selected recipes never before 
published. Each formula is practicable, and 
many are novelties. The housewife seeking new 
dishes has here a rich find. 

Duffield & Co. 


PRODUCTION AND HANDLING 
OF CLEAN MILK, THE. 
By KENELM WINSLOW. 

A large volume, valuable to those who handle 
milk. The subject is treated from both the scien- 
tific and practical standpoints and is thoroughly 
illustrated. A supplementary study on “Essen- 
tials of Milk Bacteriology” is made by H. W. 
Hill. 

Williams R. Jenkins Company. 


REAL THING, THE. 
By JoHn Kenprick BaNncs, 
Three farces in Mr. Bangs’ humorous style, 
delightful satire, and suited to dramatic reading 


or monolog. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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SCHWENKFELDER HYMNOLOGY. 
y ALLEN ANDERS SEIPT. 

The Schwenkfelders were one of the numer- 
ous German religious sects in early settlements 
in America. They are described as having been 
“wholly devoted to a deep susceptibility of the 
grace of God, intent upon this, that they might 
the better in faith apprehend the inner working 
of grace. With such spiritual sensibility, and 
being perpetually the victims of oppression, they 
had so much the greater occasion for com- 
munion with God and for the pouring out of 
their hearts before Him in prayer and song. 
Hence it was that a distinct Schwenkfeldian 
type of religious poetry developed, quite exten- 
Sive and not to be undervalued in its impor- 
tance.” 

This book collects all the available information 
about Schwenkfeldian hymns and hymn-writing, 
and it is richly illustrated. 

Americana Germanica Press, Philadelphia 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT 
OF THACKERAY, THE. 
By Mrs, CHartEs Mason FAatrrBaNKS. 

A dainty, leather-bound pocket volume of 
quotations from Thackeray. An interesting por- 
trait of the novelist from a rare photograph 
forms the frontispiece. Harper & Brothers 


SOME FRIENDS OF MINE. 
By E. V. Lucas. 

One of Mr. Lucas’ dainty compilations. He 
here brings together descriptive bits about fa- 
mous characters, under such classifications as 
“Urban Humorists,” “The Country Gentleman,” 
“Good Servants,” “Human Divines,” “Nimrod’s 
Heroes,” “The Adventurers,” “Wild Irishmen,” 
“The Masters,” “Six Painters,” “The Poets,” 
“The Bookworms,” “The Patriots.” Selections 
are from writers well known and less known; 
and while many of the characters are dear 
familiars, a number of others will be new ac- 
quaintances for many readers. This will be a 
splendid pocket volume for entertainment at odd 
hours, The Macmillan Company 


865 ORANGE RECIPES. 
By Mrs. J. L. LANE. 
A way to use oranges for each day in the year. 
Many excellent recipes, in a dainty book. 
George W. Jacobs & Co 


TUBERCULOSIS, 
By S. ApotpHus Knopr. 

Tuberculosis is here treated as a preventable 
and curable disease. The book goes into all the 
details of the disease, presenting the duties of 
everybody concerned in the crusade against the 
“white plague,” and showing what treatment is 
best in varying circumstances. This is an im- 
portant and valuable discussion of a subject 
that should be carefully considered by every- 
body. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


YOUNGER AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
Compiled by Wattace RICE. 
Clever sayings by the funny men, brought to- 
gether in an attractive book. 
Dodge Publishing Company. 
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SALT AND SINCERITY. 
By ArtHur L. HumpHreys 
(“Arthur Pendenys”’) 

Mr. Humphreys is pertinent, he is light- 
hearted, he has the courage of his moods and 
whimsies, and we feel that the title of his book is 
admirably fitting in the sense of expressing him 
truly. We should say that he has a surprising 
range and choice of subjects—except that it is 
hardly in the nature of an essayist to be other 
than surprising in these two respects. Fires. 
cats, unpleasing women, charity, Beaconsfield’s 
maxims, traveling, and child geniuses, are a few 
of the pegs he hangs his gay reflections upon, 
and his attitude toward women is frankly cyni- 
cal. However, as one is never certain when he 
says a thing that he does not mean it otherwise, 
he may actually entertain the utmost admiration 
for them. His remarks about books are sound 
and allow for the weaknesses of the ordinary 
mind; and there are other things worth remem- 

bering in what he says of conversation. 

It is a pleasant change to have the different 
subjects in an unpretentious work of this kind 
indicated by paragraphs and initials instead of 
the more imposing chapter divisions. 


Dodge Publishing Company. 


STANDARD CONCERT 
REPERTORY, THE. 
By Grorce P. Upron. 

The concert-goer will find this of usefulness, 
all compact. It takes up, in an orderly, well- 
classified way, all the principal pieces of music 
employed in the highest class concert. It is a 
manual of the best order, up-to-date in its choice 
of subjects and comprehensive in its range. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


STANDARD RECIPES FOR ICE 
CREAM MAKERS. 
By Vat MILLER. 
Instructions for making all the. latest kinds 
and flavors of ice cream and all the now fash- 


ionable drinks. 
Laird & Lee. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. 
1909. 


The annual issue of this useful work of ref- 


erence. 
The Macmillan Company. 


SUMMING IT UP. 
By Henry Lewis Hussar. 

Brief paragraphs on all manner of subjects, 
touching upon economical, moral and religious 
conditions. Not deeply philosophical, in many 
cases trite, and too fragmentary really to be of 
any particular use or benefit. 

J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 


THOSE NERVES. 
By Georce Lincotn WALTON. 

The author of Why Worry? has supplemented 
that other interesting and helpful volume by 
this on nerves. Dr. Walton is a sane, clear- 
headed, high-hearted optimist. He combats 
nerves with philosophy, promotes peace of mind 
by taking a preventive line of action. He goes 
back to Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius for sup- 








port of his theories; he gives practical, whole- 
some advice, which, if followed, will undoubtedly 
be of immense benefit to the great number of 
persons now suffering from a yielding to the 
demands of “nerves.” The book has a decided 
literary value in addition to its usefulness as a 
manual to mental healing. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


TOASTS AND TABLE SENTIMENTS. 
By Watvace RICE. 
Appropriate verses for the after-dinner 
speaker, put together in a volume that might 
safely be used as a Christmas remembrance. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


TRACKS AND TRACKING. 
By Joser BRuNNER. 

A rather remarkable study of animal tracks, 
with numerous accurate illustrations from pho- 
tographs that will be of great help to hunters 
The various markings, as followed out by Mr. 
Brunner through an observation of twenty years, 
are thoroughly classified and thus are all the 
more useful for practical purposes. The book 
will be something of a revelation to many inter- 
ested in the pursuit of game. 

A. C: McClurg & Co. 


TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS, AND 
HOW TO WIN A FORTUNE. 

By ArtHur HEtps and ANDREW CARNEGIE 

This volume contains separate pieces of work 
edited by David E. Goe. It reprints Sir Arthur 
Helps’ valuable thoughts and suggestions as to 
how a nran should conduct his business, and also 
Mr. Carnegie’s essay, “How to Win a Fortune.” 
In all, it makes a valuable collection of essays 
for the use of the man in business. Every man 
who is at all connected with the business world 
should own this volume. 

Forbes & Co. 


TWO TRAVELERS, THE. 
By Cartora MonvTENEGRO. 

A book of fables, evidently intended to reflect 
upon modern life and to inspire a stronger and 
higher idealism. 

Poet Lore Company 


UP-TO-DATE SANDWICH BOOK, THE. 
Compiled by Eva Greene FuLter. 

This describes four hundred ways of making 
a sandwich, introducing many new and novel 
ideas for presenting a popular form of refresh- 
ment and an important lunch requisite. The 
book is gotten up as a gift-book, in attractive 
bindings and with artistically decorated pages. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


VILLAGE BAND, THE. 
By Henry A. SuHutEe. 

A realistic description of the organization 
which was so dominant a feature of village 
ceremonies a generation ago. It is written in a 
sprightly, lively style, giving the experience of 
an enthusiastic member who devoted much time 
and serious thought to the weekly “band prac- 
tice.” Only those who have had the privilege 
of village rearing will fully appreciate the humor 
of this book. The Gorham Press. 
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VIOLET BOOK, THE. 
Arranged by Wittis Boyp ALLEN. 

A dainty volume of quotations gleaned from 
obscure periodicals, long-forgotten books and 
things better known. Everything bears on the 
violet, with the result that there are many pas- 
sages of good poetry and many examples of 
poor verse. However, there is enough of beauty 
in it to make a comely gift-book. 

George W. Jacobs & Co 


WAGS. PHILOSOPHY OF A 
PEACEFUL PUP. 
By Morcan SHEPARD. 

“Wags” is the pup with a smile and a generous 
philosophy. In quaint doggerel he says his say, 
through a book rather elaborately decorated in 
red and black. A. Wessels. 


WE HAVE WITH US TO-NIGHT. 
By SamueEt G. BLYTHE. 

A small book that gives a very amusing ac- 
count of a typical—or what is supposed to be 
a typical—American manual, with responses to 
toasts and the kind of subjects that obtain among 
after-dinner speakers. Naturally, there are a 
good many touches of caricature which make 
the bock really quite witty. 

Henry Altemus Company 


WHAT I DO NOT KNOW OF FARMING. 
y Joun Tracy Mycatr. 
A little story of indifferent interest and still 
more indifferent literary quality. 
Broadway Publishing Company 


On an Old 


WHAT IS A PICTURE? 

A little book by an unknown author, which 
inevitably recalls Henry van Dyke’s charming 
and useful little work, How to Judge of a Pic- 
ture. It is not, however, intended to cover pre- 
cisely the same ground, and is apparently written 
from a standpoint more English than Amer- 
ican: the writer feels strongly the necessity of 
combating the Philistine attitude we have all 
heard so much about, by insisting that a story 
picture or a so-called “religious” one is not neces- 
sarily either good art or religious, and that 
sound drawing and good color actually have 
some voice in determining whether a picture is 
art or not, 

While not precisely inspiring, the book will 
no doubt be serviceable to very many people 
who have never given the subject of art a seri- 
ous thought. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


WHAT THE WHITE RACE MAY 
LEARN FROM THE INDIAN. 
By GrorcE WHARTON JAMES. 

The Indian has certain characteristics that 
the white man might, with advantage to him- 
self, take to heart. Mr, James has had a wide 
experience among the red men of America, 
and he wishes to point out the sanity of the 
Indian, his calmness, his observance of the 
natural law, as compared with the white man’s 
hurry and rush and more general disregard for 
the demands of health. This is a helpful book 
in a rather new field and ought to obtain a 


wide hearing. ‘ 
Forbes & Co. 


Book-Plate 


By Gladys M. Stevenson 


And placed on Homer’s yellowed page, 


Ji VANCE; his Book, his Mark,” he drew 


A volume worr with use and age, 
The dearest friend of all he knew. 


“His Book” was drawn a galleon old, 
With flying sails erect and bold, 

Of Greek design with massive prow, 
Well-manned with oars from stern to bow; 
Fit carrier to those fairest isles, 
Where brave Ulysses spoke his wiles, 
Achilles sulked at insult base, 

And Helen moaned her ruinous face. 
“His Mark” a coin of ancient mould, 
An owl engraven on the gold; 

The impress of a scholar here 

To whom Hellenic lore was dear. 


Long has it lain with none to scan, 
For years ago he passed away, 
And yet we found in it to-day 

The unspent passion of the man. 





T is always encouraging to begin a 
new year with the consciousness of 
having accomplished something in 
the year past. Naturally, ambitious 
people never reach the point where 

they feel that they have done all that they 
might have done; but this is a safe feeling 
to have. The danger lies in self-satisfac- 
tion; that state attained, there is sure to 
be something wrong. 

We started out last fall to make long 
strides in circulation. We have made them. 
We had splendid things in view for the 
magazine for 1910. Little by little the 
plans have taken shape, until we are ready 
to-issue the January number with the 
assurance that we are keeping faith with 
ourselves in the matter of promises. It is 
true that we hoped to print this issue on 
new paper and that we have not been able 
to do so because of certain practical con- 
siderations, but the new paper will be ready 
within the next couple of months,-and we 
are saving some mighty good-looking 
covers for it. A list of strong contributors 
is pledged for the coming twelve months, 
and we shall feature the frontispiece por- 
traits and the color inserts in a way to 
make them even more attractive than they 
have been heretofore. 


The February Number 

Most readers know the “Five Little 
Peppers,” and therefore most readers will 
be interested in the life and personality of 
the creator of this remarkable family. 

It was the editor’s good fortune to meet 
Mrs. Lothrop (Margaret Sidney) last 
summer, and the result will be a Margaret 
Sidney number for February. The pho- 
tographs are new and have been especially 
made for this purpose, so that the study 
will have a more than usual interest. 

In connection with the article of Mrs. 
Lothrop it was appropriate to use the first 
instalment of a new series on “Literary 
Concord,” by the Rev. N. B. Ripley. This 
article is also illustrated. Another celebrity 
in Concord is Roy Rolfe Gilson, and an 
entertaining interview with this delightful 
author will appear in this number. 

Book reviews have a significant place 
in the February issue. A long line of im- 
portant volumes will have careful consider 
ation by those members of our review staff 
most qualified to write upon them. 

Do not forget to read the prospectus 
page in the advertising section, and the 
pages devoted to club offers. If you wisli 
the details of the features for I9g10, a 
post-card request will bring you a booklet 
prospectus, 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor Tur Book News 
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AUTHORS” NUMBERS (Fully Illustrated) 


Eden Phillpotts 
Author of many famous Dartmoor stories 


Margaret Sidney 
Creator of ‘* The Five Little Peppers” 


Arthur Christopher Benson 
The popular English essay ist 
A. T. Quiller-Couch 


English novelist 


Hall Caine 


Mark Twain 
George Cary Eggleston 
J. M. Barrie 


z 
Elizabeth Robins 
Author of ** The Florentine Frame” 


Margaret Deland 
Of ** Old Chester” fame 


Henry Harland 


NEW SERIALS 


Two more articles of dramatic criticism 
by Montrose J. Moses, editor of 
*"Everyman’’ and ‘‘ The Passion Play 
of Oberammergau "’ 
Should the Poetic Drama be Drama- 
tized ? 
Sunlight, Moonlight and Footlight 
(Illustrated ) 


Three Studies of Concord Celebrities 
(Illustrated ) By N. B. Ripley 


Famous Women of Letters 
By Norma Bright Carson 


Including, among others 
Madame d’ Arblay 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Mrs. Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale ) 
( Illustrated ) 


SPECIAL ARTICLES (Mostly Illustrated) 


TRAVEL SKETCHES 


Oxford the Beautiful (Illustrated ) 
By Anne Magnus Earle 
Literary Chelsea 
Notes on the Carlyle House, Rossetti 
and His Group, and William De 
Morgan ( Illustrated ) 
By Norma Bright Carson 


Paris Literary Museums (Illustrated ) 


) The Balzac Museum 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 


(b) The Hugo House 
By Norma Bright Carson 


A translation of a story by Maurice 
Maeterlinck 


‘The Massacre of the Innocents "’ 
Made by Alvan F’. Sanborn 


Marching thro’ London: American Writers 
Who Are Successful in England 
By Matthew Cripps 


Mrs. Gaskell and “‘ Cranford "’ 
A Centenary Feature 


For detailed Prospectus send post-card request, and a booklet will be mailed you 
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This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of December 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Across Papua. By Colonel Kenneth Mackay. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

American Flower Garden, The. By Neltje 
Blanchan. $5.00. . 

American Inland Waterways. By Herbert 
Quick. $3.50, postpaid. 

Antonio Stradivari. By W. Henry Hill, Arthur 
F. Hill and Alfred E. Hill. $2.25, postpaid. 
Architecture for General Readers. By H. H. 

Statham. $1.80, postpaid. 
Art of Theatrical Make-up, The. By Caven- 
dish Morton. $2.50, postpaid. 


Beautiful Children. By Haldane Macfall. $5.00. 

Big Brother of Sabin Street, The. By I. T. 
Thurston. $1.00, postpaid. 

Blindness of Dr. Gray, The; or, The Final Law. 
By Canon Sheehan. $1.08, postpaid. 

Book of Precious Stones, A. By Julius Wod- 
iska. $2.50, postpaid. 

Book of the Sweet Pea, The. By D. B. Crane. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Bradford’s History of the Plymouth Settle- 
ment, 1608-1650; Rendered into Modern Eng- 
lish. By Valerian Paget. $1.50, postpaid. 


Castles and Chateaux of Old Burgundy. By 
Francis Miltoun. $2.25, postpaid. 

Chelsea and Chelsea-Derby China. By Egan 
Mew. $1.00. 

Christmas Book, The. By Jane A. Stewart. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

be The. By George C. Jenks. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Comic History of England, The. By Gilbert 
Abbott A’Beckett. $1.25. 

Conquest of the Missouri, The. By Joseph Mills 
Hanson. $2.00, postpaid. 

Curiosities of the Sky. By Garrett P. Serviss. 
$1.40, postpaid. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick. By Herbert N. Casson. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

“Dame Curtsey’s” Book of Recipes. By Ellye 
Howell Glover. $1.00, postpaid. 

Dante and Beatrice. By Sara King Wiley. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Diamonds Cut Paste. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. $1.08. 

Diplomatic Memoirs. 2 vols. By John W. 
Foster. $6.00, postpaid. 

Doctor Bryson. By Frank H. Spearman. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Drama in Sunshine, A. By Horace A. Vachell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Dresden China. By Egan Mew. $1.00, postpaid. 


English Love Poems, Old and New. Edited by 
Horatio S. Krans. $1.25, postpaid. 

Evolutionary Socialism. By Edward Bernstein. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Expansion of New England, The. By Lois 
Kimball Mathews. $2.50, postpaid. 

Explorers in the New World. By Marion M 
Mulhall. $2.25, postpaid. 


Farming It. By Henry A. Shute. $1.20, post- 
paid. 

Florentine Frame, The. By Elizabeth Robins. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Foreigner, The. By Ralph Connor. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Forest Lovers, The. By Maurice Hewlett. 
$1.80, postpaid. 

French Pastellists of the Eighteenth Century, 
The. -By Haldane Macfall. $10.50, postpaid. 


Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg, A. By 
Charles Major. $1.08, postpaid. 

George Meredith. By James Moffatt. $1.25 
postpaid. 

George Selwyn and the Wits. 
Kerr. $3.50, postpaid. 

Giovanni Boccaccio. By Edward Hutton. $5.00, 
postpaid. 

Girl and Woman. By Caroline Wormeley Lat- 
imer. $2.00, postpaid. 

Grant, the Man of Mystery. By Colonel Nich- 
olas Smith. $1.50, postpaid. 

Guide to Modern Opera, A. By Esther Single- 
ton. $1.50, postpaid. 


By S. Parnell 


Handbook to the Works of Dante. By F. J. 
Snell. $1.50, postpaid. 

Handy Man’s Workshop and Laboratory. By 
A. Russell Bond. $1.60, postpaid. 

Heart of the Antarctic, The. - 2 vols. By E. H. 
Shackleton. $10.00, postpaid. 
Higgins. A Man’s Christian. 
Duncan. 38 cents, postpaid. 


By Norman 


Home Decoration. By Dorothy T. Priestman. 


$1.00, postpaid. 

Home Life in Order, The. By Alfred T. Scho- 
field. $1.10, postpaid. 

Housekeeping for Two. By Alice L. James. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


House on Cherry Street, The. By Amelia E. 


Barr. $1.08, postpaid. 
How to Interpret Pictures. 
Sawvel. $1.00, postpaid. 


Incomparable Siddons, The. By Mrs, Clement 
Parsons. $3.50, postpaid. 
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In Three Legations. By Madame Charles De 
Bunsen. $3.50, postpaid. 

ee Recollections of Joseph Jefferson. By 

. P. Jefferson. $3.50, postpaid. 

Sed of the Mountains. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston. $1.08, postpaid. 

Italian Hours. By Henry James. 
paid, 

It Never Can Happen Again. 
Morgan. $1.35, postpaid. 


$7.50, post- 


By William De 


Japanese Porcelain. By Egan Mew. $1.00, 
postpaid. 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Parry. $3.50, postpaid. 
Journal of an Expedition Across Venezuela and 
Colombia, The. By Hiram Bingham. $2.25, 
postpaid. 
Journey in Southern Siberia, A. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. $3.00, postpaid. 


King and Isabel, The. By the author of “The 
Adventures of John Johns.” $1.08, postpaid. 

Knight of the Wilderness, A. By Oliver Marble 
Gale and Harriet Wheeler. $1.08, postpaid. 


By C. Hubert H. 


Lady Méchante. By Gelett Burgess. $1.50. 

Last Journals of Horace Walpole, The. 2 vols. 
By A. Francis Steuart. $7.50, postpaid. 

Latin Anthology, The. 75 cents. 

Law of the Range, The. By W. G. Barrows. 
$1.08, postpaid 

Law of the Rhythmic Breath, The. By 
Adelia Fletcher. $1.00, postpaid. 

Love Letters of Famous Royalties and Com- 
manders. Selected by Lionel Strachey. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Love Story of Empress Josephine, The. By 
James Endell. $3.50, postpaid. 

Luck of the Dudley Grahams, The. By 
C. Haines. $1.08, postpaid. 


Ella 


Alice 


Mansfield College Essays. $3.00, postpaid. 
Marie Antoinette. By H. Belloc. $2.75, postpaid 
Memories of Fifty Years. By Lady St. Helier. 
$4.20, postpaid. 
Modern Mother, The. 
postpaid. 
Morals in Modern Business. $1.25. 
Mr. Pope. His Life and Times. 
George Paston. $6.50, postpaid. 
My Recollections. By the Countess of Cardi- 
gan and Lancaster. $3.50, postpaid. 
Myrtle Baldwin. By Charles Clark 
$1.08, postpaid. 


New North, The. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Nine Days’ Queen, The. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Nor All Your Tears. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Old Bow China. 
paid. 


By H. L. Gordon. $1.50, 


2 vols. By 


Munn. 
By Agnes Deans Cameron. 
By Richard Davey. 


By Maud H. Yardley. 


By Egan Mew. $1.00, post- 


Old Chinese Porcelain. 
postpaid. 
Old Harbor. 
postpaid. 
One Thousand Salads. 

postpaid. 
Orpheus with His Lute. 
inson. $1.40, postpaid. 


By Egan Mew. $1.00, 


By William John Hopkins. $1.25. 


By Olive Green. $1.00, 


By W. M. L. Hutch- 


Pageant of English Poetry, The. 60 cents, 
postpaid. 
Peacemakers, 
postpaid. 
Pewter and the 
wards J. Gale. 
Pilgrim Fathers, The. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Players of London, The. 
Chancellor. $1.75, bg 
Plays of A%schylus, The. By Walter Headlam 
and C. E. S. Headlam. $1.00, postpaid. 

Pool of Flame, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Portugal. Its Land and People. By 
Koebel. $4.00, postpaid. 

Pottery of the Near East. 
postpaid. 

Practical Guide to Great Britain and Ireland. 2 
vols. By M. D. Frazar. $3.00, postpaid. 

Practical Guide to Latin America, including 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies 
and South America. By Albert Hale. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Psychic Treatment of Nervous Diaseders, The. 
By Dr. Paul DuBois. $4.50, postpaid. 


By D. C. Mac- 


The. By Hiram W. Hayes. $1.08, 


Amateur Collector. By Ed- 
$2.50, postpaid. 
By Winnifred Cockshott. 


, Louise Beecher 


W. H. 


By G. C. Pier. $3.50, 


Quest of the Yellow Pearl, The. 
farlane. 50 cents, postpaid. 
Ramb'er Club Afloat, The. By W. Crispin 
Sheppard. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Recent Revolution in Organ Building, The. By 
George Laing Miller. 25 cents. 

Recollections of a Fire Insurance Man. By 
Robert S. Critchell. $1.00, postpaid. 

Religion of a Sensible American, The. By David 
Starr Jordan. 80 cents, postpaid, 

Retrospections of an Active Life. 
John Bigelow. $12.00. 

Reveries of a- Bachelor. 
postpaid. 

Rosary, The. 
postpaid. 

Royal Sévres 
postpaid. 

Rural Hygiene. By 
$1.25, postpaid. 


3 vols. By 


By Ik Marvel. $1.00, 


By Florence L. Barclay. $1.35, 


$1.00, 


China. By Egan Mew. 


Isaac Williams Brewer. 


Sailors’ Knots. By W. W. Jacobs. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Seamless Robe, 
postpaid. 
Seven Streams, 
$1.08, postpaid. 


The. By Ada Carter. $1.08, 


The. By Warwick Deeping. 
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Social Service. . By Louis F. Post. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Something of Men I Have Known. 
E. Stevenson. $2.75, postpaid. 
Some Wonders of Biology. By William Hanna 

Thomson. $1.20, postpaid. 
Songs of Democracy. By Charles Edward Rus- 


sell. $1.25, postpaid. 


By Adlai 


Success in Music and How It Is Won. By 
Henry T. Finck. $2.00, postpaid. 


Ten Great and Good Men. 
ler. $1.50, postpaid. 

Third Degree, The. By Charles Klein and 
Arthur Hornblow. $1.08, postpaid. 

Tract Number 3377. By George H. Higgins 
and Margaret Higgins Haffey. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Travels in Spain. 
postpaid. 

Treasure, The. By 
postpaid. 

Tremendous Trifles. By G. K. Chesterton. $1.20, 
postpaid. 

Through the Wall. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Two Empires, The. 
$1.75, postpaid, 


Under the Mulberry Trees. 
$1.08, postpaid, 

Undine. By De La Motte Fouqué. $2.50, post- 
paid. 


Vicar of Wakefield: A Play, The. By Mar- 
guerite Merington. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Vital Economy. By John H. Clarke. 50 cents, 
postpaid, 


By Henry M. But- 


By Philip S. Marden. $3.00, 


Paul W. Eaton. $1.08, 


By Cleveland Moffett. 


By Brooke Foss Westcott. 


By Theron Brown. 


Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde. 
Gallienne. $6.00, 
Walking: A Fine Art. 

$1.08, postpaid. 
Warriors of Old Japan and Other Stories. By 
Yei Theodora Ozaki. $1.25, postpaid. 
Water-Babies, The. By Charles Kingsley. $5.00, 
postpaid. 
When a Man Marries. 
hart. $1.08, postpaid. 
Why American Marriages Fail. 
Rogers. $1.25, postpaid. 
Wildwood Ways. By Winthrop Packard. $1.20, 
postpaid, 
Winding Waters. 
postpaid, 
Writing on the Wall, The. 
shall. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Richard Le 


By Edward F. Bigelow. 


By Mary Roberts Rine- 
By Anna A. 
By Frances Parker. $1.08, 


By Edward Mar- 


Yale Readings in Insurance. Fire Insurance. 
Edited by Lester W. Zartman. $2.25, postpaid. 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 


N_.W.COR.10™¢ ARCH 


CHIL ADEE 


DanceErous GROUND. 


The art of putting wisdom into a pointed 
phrase, which is the definition of the brightest 
wit, is well illustrated in the answer given by a 
priest who was asked one day, when he was 
being shown a portrait of Henry VIII at Trinity 
College, what he would do if King Henry step- 
ped down from his frame. 

“I should ask the ladies to leave the room,” 
was his quick and flashing reply. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 


25 CENTS 


If sent at once will obtain a paper- bound 
copy of that remarkable little book 


As A Man Thinketh 


By JAMES ALLEN 


Said by some to be one of the most powerful 
books on Self-Building and Thought-Mastery 
ever published. Note the contents: 


Thought and Character. Effect of 
Thought on Circumstances. Effect of 
Thought on Health and the Body. 
Thought and Purpose. The Thought 
Factor in Achievement. Visions and 
Ideals. Serenity. 
This money also pays for one issue of The 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, a 100-page 
magazine, edited by Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon, and loaded to the brim with inspira- 
tion for the man who works with hand or 
brain. Don’t hesitate; act today; send 
your order now. 


The Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville, Ill. 
THOMAS DREIER - Business Manager 
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Sturm’s 
Oklahoma 
Magazine 


15 Cents 


IS JUST WHAT THE NAME SUG- 
sisi! egg@ee GESTS, but more, being not only 
Ai eee devoted to Oklahoma, but the whole 
id heals EZ] §= Southwest. Its stories concerning 





fae 


the real Indians and the true history, 
the commercial development, the 
civic strides and educational movements of the new country, read 
like a modern romance, thus adding the interest of fact. 


GRAFT IN OKLAHOMA JUST NOW is receiving the attention 
of the Magazine, and the stories reveal that conditions are not unlike this 
disease of city, county and State in other places; however, the methods 
employed, the part prohibition enforcement plays, and the rapid, spectacular 
arrest, trial and conviction of the offenders, give a new side-light on 
Oklahoma and the West. 


Pusuisnep By Tue Sturm Pvs. Co. Oxtanoma City USA 


Sturm’s is in. the style of “The Book News Monthly” in form, 
and its wonderful growth and progressiveness are revealed in its 
ability not only to build up a big Southwest Magazine, but by its new 
home which is just being erected, ten stories in height and costing 
nearly $200,000, a suggestion of which is shown as above. 


If you desire to combine information concerning the newest part 
of America with your entertainment in reading, no other such 
opportunity is offered. Sturm’s, like the State of Oklahoma, is right 
up to the minute, and should be included in your reading for 1910. 


Price, $1.50; single copies, fifteen cents. No sample copies 


ADDRESS 


STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 
Oklahoma City, U.S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Does the Indian Know More 
About It Than Y« You? : 


HE impression prevails in many sections of the United States, particularly in the East, 

that the West is still the home only of blanket Indians, cowboys, coyotes and sage- 
brush waste. Few Easterners know the West as it actually is—the land of progress, 
development and plenty. 
@ The traveler fortunate enough to visit the West finds each day, each hour, each 
moment, full of surprises. He sees rich ranches, bustling towns, modern cities, comfort- 
able homes, splendid schools, excellent churches, and alert, wide-awake people. He finds 
sage-brush wastes fading before the plow and cultivated into green fields, wealth-producing 
orchards, dairy ranches, wheat farms. He finds the best of God’s out-of-doors, clear skies, 
pure air, snow-capped mountains, waterfalls, pine woods—all that is near to Nature’s heart. 


@ There’s a way of learning more of the West—read THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. 
It is a magazine with a mission—to depict truthfully, clearly, vividly, the West of to-day 
and to-morrow. Are you acquainted with us? If not, use the coupon. 


The PACIFIC MONTHLY CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which you may send me three (3) recent 
numbers of The Pacific Monthly. 


Name NA 





Address. 


B. N. M., Jan. 


22 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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<--> J’eary’s route, 


The Flat-Globe .@& _ a = 
of the World - 


EDITED BY 


Commander ROBERT E. PEARY 
Price, $2.50 postpaid 


You Ought to Have One, and 
You Ought to Have It Now 


COMMANDER ROBERT E. PEARY, whose story 
of his Discovery of the Pole commences in Hampton’s 
for January, personally edited the Flat-Globe and the 
splendid Geographical History which goes with it. 

Commander Peary says: ‘‘ The Globe and History comprise the most accurate and up-to-date system 
of geographical reference in existence, and at so low a price that every one should have them. They should 
be in every home, school, office, library and place of business. 

On the Globe COMMANDER PEARY HAS TRACED WITH HIS OWN PEN his exact route from 
New York to the Pole. This will be of great help to his readers and to all students of geography. 

The Flat-Globe is printed on a tough, flexible composition disc, 28 inches in diameter, which will last 
easily twenty years. A complete hemisphere is shown on each side of the disc, and the co-relation of the 
earth’s surface, and of latitude and longitude, is preserved as on a ball-globe. 

Although a ball-globe of the same size costs $200, the sales of ball-globes amount to nearly three 
million dollars a year! This shows what a great demand there is for world-geography, But very few 
people can afford a ball-globe—and right here is where the Flat-Globe comes in: It will serve you better in 
most respects than the old style; the 28-inch ball-globe takes up almost as much room as a piano or an 
office desk ; you can see only one little spot on it at once, and you have to turn it upside down to look at 
countries south of the equator, thus placing the maps in a distorted position, 

The Flat-Globe hangs on your wall, in easy sight and reach, or it may be placed ona table, ina drawer, 
or held on your lap. It may be kept in a tube without damage. You can see an entire hemisphere on it at 
once, and the relative positions are never distorted. 

The Flat-Globe prevents school children from getting mistaken ideas on areas and locations. Many 
high-school children today would guess that New York is larger than Mexico, simply because they rarely 
see both of them on the same map. 

DO YOU KNOW— 

3@° THAT the most easterly point of Alaska is 3,000 miles west of Chicago ? 

3° 7H AT the most westerly of the Aleutian Islands, just off our Alaskan coast, ts 2,000 miles farther 
west than Honolulu ? 


3a" THAT London is as far north as Labrador ? 
9a" THAT in traveling eastward around the world you lose awhole day ?—and just where you lose it? 


$a" THAT at Panama the Atlantic Ocean is west of the Pacific Ocean? 

There are hundreds of simple things like this which you will absorb, and be informed upon, if you have 
the Flat-Globe. It is your duty to know something of the world on which you live. 

Although the subscription price of the Flat-Globe has been $5, this great work has now been purchased 
by the Wanamaker International Mail Order Service, and WE HAVE CUT THE PRICE EXACTLY IN 
HALF, in order to give everybody a chance to have one. 

Send us $2.50 TODAY, and we will mail you the Flat-Globe and Geographical History, postpaid, and 
securely wrapped. We guarantee that you will be more than satisfied. Otherwise, return them at our 
expense, and get your money back. 

We also have the Flat-Globe mounted on linen, so that it folds neatly, in a leatherette case, 8 x 14 inches. 
Just the thing for tourists and travelers. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 

We will mail you a pamphlet giving further details, on request. However, the above is really enough. 
You can make no mistake in this. Send in your order mow, and return the Flat-Globe if you don't like it. 

PEARY’S $50, 000 Story began in the January Hampton's Magazine. We have just arranged 


to sell you a full and s meena to Hampton's ae any month 7” heme and our Flat-Globe 
and History . : . all for $3.00. 


Sec. 75. JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 


Both Hemispheres are on one disc—opposite sides. 








~ Wanamaker’s ’s International Mail Order Service sells merchandise i in every country shown on the Flat-Globe. It brings 

the Great Shop right to your door, no matter where you live. Tell us what you want; we have the correct catalogue to 
cover it -and it’s FREF 

When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 23 
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When 95,000 People Tell 
You An Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


MR. GERALD STANLEY LEE Introduces 


(To The Rockies, and The Andes, and The Mississippi Valley, and to all Hills, Valleys, and Cities) 


MOUNT TOM “* ‘ticazine 
Devoted to Rest and Worship and to a Little Look-off on the World 
Edited by Mr. Lee. Every Other Month. Twelve Numbers, $1.00 


Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Magazine is in the form of personal impressions — mostly those of the editor, and is entirely written 
and dated from the Mountain. It is supposed to cultivate those various friendly but ‘distant feelings toward 
the world, and toward chimneys and institutions, that a mountain gives one when it has the chance. 


THE LOOK-OFF THIS ROUND WORLD 
aye oes . A Woman of the Earth (Poem). Charles 
n Al owing ilionaires in, eaven, Battell Loomis. 
ys aia the Sky Made Safe. Ideas behind the Machines. 
Poets. Apologia. 
Faint Voices over the Mountain. The Idea of Size. 
Gas and Hills and Steeples. The Idea of Love and Comradeship. 


DAY-BOOK ' THINGS THAT NEED TO BE AIRED 
On Going to Church to a Voice. This Month’s List of Resentments. 


On Benes Baby tn A The Man from Mars Writes a Letter Home. 
Edwin D. Mead and Nature. Men’s Faces in New York. 


An Engine under Glass. Telephones. 

Gerald Stanley Lee isa great master of good humorand the humanities—in the same way that Oliver 
Goldsmith once was. He has known how to reach the deepest things without strain and how to make triviali- 
ties carry a grave meaning. His swift eye, ranging everywhere, measures the distance between what actually 
is and what would be reasonable. And then he laughs at us. He doesn’t sneer; he just laughs. The milk of 
his kindness has never curdled into satire.—Kansas City Independent. 


SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a_ small 
quarto (4% x6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XV 


READY NOVEMBER I5TH 


- A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. 
By Simeon Solomon 
. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. 
- Lyrics and Sonnets by Arthur Upson. 
- Poems in Prose from Charles Baudelaire. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. 
- The Fire of Prometheus by Henry W. Nevinson. 
Translations from Heine by James Thomson (“‘B. V.”) 
- Notes on Poems and Reviews by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 
. George Meredith: An Appreciation by Oliver Elton. 
IX. The Crier by Night: A Play in One Act by Gordon 
Bottomley. 
X. The Little Crow of Paradise and Other Fantasies by 
J. H. Pearce. 
XI. Alexander Smith: An Essay by James Smetham 
XII. A Little Child's Wreath. 
By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 


(Concluded.) 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Subscriptions for 1910, Vol. XVI, are 
taken for the complete year only at 75c 
net in advance, postpaid. After Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the rate will be $1.00 net. 
Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, 
are the same as for America. 

This advance in rate has been made 
necessary by the largely augmented cost 
of production. On the other hand, the 
publisher will be enabled to increase 
each number from 24 to 32 pages to at 
least from 32 to 40 pages. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





— 
that Stand 
the Test 


For hard, 
rapid, con- 
tinuous 
writing use a Spencerian Pen. 
Its great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


outlive others because of the fine workman- 

ship and the high quality Spencerian Pen Steel 

from which they are made, Sample card 
of 12—all different—sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N.Y. 


Whiting’s Linen Ledger 


A Superior Paper for bound books and 
loose-leaf systems. 

Especially sized to withstand erasure, ink tests 
and climatic changes. 


A superior writing surface. Made in White, 
Blue and Buff. Samples sent on request. 


Have you read that famous little booklet we 
publish of Facts and Suggestions for Saving 
Eye-strain— 


A Bookkeeper’s Eyes? 


Sent free on request 


Whiting Paper Company 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Chicago 
207 Jackson Boulevard 


New York 
84 White St- 


Philadelphia 
725 Arch St. 


who prefer to use a nice 


Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 


supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 























DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 





PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 






























PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 










STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St., - Phila. 


M. C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8S. COOK, See’ty. 













When writing to advertisers, please 








mention The Book News Monthly. 








GENUINE SWISS 
MILK CHOCOLATE 







AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a %-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 


60 University Place New York 


Ir Never Rose Asove ONE Srory. 


Chief Justice Story attended a public dinner 
in Boston at which Edward Everett was pres- 
ent. Desiring to pay a delicate compliment to 
the latter, the learned judge proposed as a vol- 
unteer toast: 

“Fame follows merit where Everett goes.” 

The brilliant scholar arose and responded: 

“To whatever heights judicial learning may 
attain in this country, it will never get above 
one Story.” 

Wit and Humor of the American Bar. 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, open sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. , # bg ory 
& Lorthrop, Washington, C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Tee Co- 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson’s Book Store, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

If your dealer does not carry them, 
send us two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


(Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 
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RY CAMO ETC CHINY ADDN) 


It’s ‘‘garden-seed wis- 
dom’”’ to make your plans 
early—and my new IgIo 
catalogue will set'you dream- 
ing of the joys to come in the 
plot of ground just outside 
your window. 

You get good things from your 
garden that money can't buy—health and 
vigor, and better things to eat than you get 
inthe market. But yoursuccess depends 
largely upon the varieties you select. 

Stokes’ Seed Catalogue is one of the 
handsomest, most helpful and most com- 
plete catalogues ever published. It tells how 
to get the most and best out of your garden; 
how to make sure of getting the choicest 
varieties of vegetables and flowers; and it 
shows by actual photographs what the seed 
has produced—what you can raise yourself. 

Write to me today, mentioning ‘‘ The 
Book News Monthly,”’ and I willsend you 
my catalogue free. 


WALTER P. STOKES 
‘* Stokes’ Standard’’ Seeds 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadelphia 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 


Self Locking 
Loop 


Never slips 
or loses 

its For 

; sale 

by all 

dealers. 

Sample pair 

sent by mail on 

receipt of 265c. 


C.J.HALEY&CO. 
376 Broadway, N. Y. 
Established 1870. 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


W M ? Many Rain Coats are sold 
arning- as ‘‘Cravenettes” which are 


not—therefore, bear in mind when purchasing: 


IT IS NOT A 


“Cavenelle 


RAIN COAT 


unless this circular registered 
trade-mark is stamped on the 


99 


and this silk label is at 
the collar or elsewhere. 


Look for Both and Insist upon Seeing Them 


‘**Cravenette” Rain Coats come in a large 
variety of cloths, and are forsale by the leadin 
Clothiers, Haberdashers and Dry Goods al 
Department Stores throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

A POSTAL TO US WILL BRING BOOKLET 


GPricéttey ¥ (b> 


Manufacturers of “ Cravenetted’’ Cloths, Mohairs, 
ess Goods, etc 


100 Sth Ave., Corner 15th St., New York 


CREME SIMONs 


Has No Equal 
FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT, 
SMOOTH and WHITE at all Seasons, 


Removes and Prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, 
IRRITATION, TAN, Etc. 


Unequalled as a ~ 
SKIN TONIC as well as an EMOLLIENT. 


Tubes 50c., Jars 50c., 75c., $1.00. 


Your choice of 
White, Pink, Flesh or Brunette, 
in Violette, 
Heliotrope or Marechal Odor. 


Simply send us your Name and Address 
with the outside Buff Wrapper from a 


$1.00 Jar of Creme Simon, and we 
will send you your choice of powder. 


J. SIMON & Cle, 6 ciiff st., N. Y- 


mention The Book News Monthly. 





Real Outdoor and Household Necessities 


Useful alike to Baby, Mother, Father, Sister, Brother, Grandpa, Grandma, Aunt or 
Uncle, Niece or Nephew, Husband, Wife or Sweetheart, Athlete or Invalid, Old 
or Young—for every one, at all times and in all places. 


THERMOS KEEPS THINGS HOT 24 HOURS IN COLDEST PLACES 
THERMOS KEEPS THINGS COLD 3 DAYS IN HOTTEST PLACES 


You know the advantages of the Telephone, Sewing Machine, Vacuum Cleaner, 
Electric Light; but you do not know what comfort is unless Thermos 
is in your home and with you on your journeys. 


Thermos is with President and Mrs. Taft in the White House. Lieutenant Peary carried 
Thermos to the North Pole. Lieutenant Shackleton carried Thermos within 111 miles of the 
South Pole. Ex-President Roosevelt carried Thermos in Africa. Count Zeppelin, the 
Wright Brothers, Glenn Curtiss and J. Holland Forbes carry Thermos in Cloudland. Richard 
Harding Davis carried Thermos on his Congo expedition at the Equator. 

All the world over, Thermos carries comfort. 

Thermos is indispensable to the Automobilist, Aeronaut, Yachtsman, Huntsman, Fisher- 
man, Golfer, Tourist, Athlete, Picnicker, and devotee of every outdoor sport. 

The Thermos Humidor preserves the moisture, the flavor of the leaf and the original 
ame. of cigars, cigarettes or tobacco. Made in silver-trimmed Mahogany and Circassian 

alnut. 
o Thermos articles are made to suit all purses; but no matter what you pay, all are equally 
efficient, 

Made in Oxidized Silver, Copper, Nickel and Gun Metal. Leather-covered in all colors, 
Pigskin and Morocco; also, Thermos London-made carrying cases in large assortment. 

When baby comes, mother and child can be better cared for the Thermos way than 
any other. If baby must be bottle fed—then Thermos keeps the milk just right at all hours. 
The mother, too, can take her nourishment at just the right temperature whenever wanted. 

In the sick-room, for invalids, Thermos will afford hot broths or cold drinks at the exact 
moment wanted. No need to call the busy mother. Recommended by physicians and pro- 
fessional nurses. 

Picnics, long drives, railroad trips, can be supplied with food and drink—piping hot or 
freezing cold—ready when you are ready for it—The Thermos way. 

A Thermos Bottle in your husband’s lunch box—or the children’s—means hot tea or hot 
coffee whenever they are ready for it. A Thermos Jar (Food Container) would give them 
a hot lunch as well. 


Wanamaker’s stores have a complete display of these wonderful home needs. 


American Thermos Bottle Company of New York 
BROADWAY AND 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





FAEATHERBLOOM Petticoats, 

for Fall and Winter, dis- 
play an almost bewildering 
diversity of models, from the 
most severe failor-made to the 
most elaborately embroidered. 


TAFFETA 


PETTICOATS 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


are the equal of silk in matters of appearance, 
brilliancy, richness and rustle, and vastly silk’s 
superior in durability, for Heatherbloom thrice 
outwears silk, yet costs but a third as much. 
New shades, solid colois, popular stripes 
and fancies. Workmanship alone determines 
price—$2.00 and upward. 
If you have any @ifficulty in securing a Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat i in 
the style and color you want, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


WARNING—IMPORTANT 


‘isher- 

—" The great popularity achieved by Heatherbloom Petticoats has led to 
ion widespread imitation. Do not accept as genuine a petticoat claimed to be 
; “as good as,” “better than,” “the same as’’ Heatherbloom. Such statements 
qually are false, for every genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat bears this label 


LEYPS_ 09 
Facsimile sem RBr oot mae of label 


colors, 
SS 


Bal 
TRADE eR ™ 


sewn lengthwise inside the waistband. Look for it. REFUSE Petticoats that do not have 
a full and complete label. Don’t take anyone’s word for it—see the label yourself. 


HEATHERBLOOM by the Yard, 40 cents 
And Every Yard Guaranteed 


Be sure that you see ‘“‘Heatherbloom”’ on every yard. It is your guarantee of the 
premier fabric tor petticoats, foundations, drop skirts and for all lining purposes. At lining 
counters—150 shades—36 inches wide. 


Write for series of souvenir post cards—FREE. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago syacgntit' Pavries 
* 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





HARPER'S 


THE 


| HARPER’S 


SILVER 
HORDE 


The Remarkable New Novel by Rex Beach 


That this new book by the author of “The Barrier” and “The Spoilers” should leap 
quickly into place among the best-selling novels was to be expected. That it should remain 
there is due solely to the sheer power and merit of the story. “Neither Kipling nor Zola has 
created a more human adventuress—Cherry Malotte, a soldier of the frontier!” Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Beasley’s Christmas Party. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


, . . . 
It wasn't @ party at all as one understands such things. The story is just as unusual as 
the party—a stdry that only Booth Tarkington could have written—woven of filmy laceries 
of fancy, of delicately tinted imaginings, of fine enchantments. Frontispiece and illustrations 


in three colors. Cloth, $1.25. 


Ann Veronica 


By H. G. WELLS 


For the first time—completely and 
brilliantly—is told the story of that unrest 
in the modern woman we see every day. 
Beside all else, a remarkable love romance 
is unfolded. Ann Veronica is a young girl 
who rebels against the ,restrictions placed 
upon her by a prudish father and a con- 
ventional aynt. . She wants to really live— 
to be a human being. This is her story. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH GALT 


Northern Lights - 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


The author says: “Beginning with the 
days long before civilization, this work cov- 
ers the period since the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police and the Pullman car first 
startled the early ploneer, and either sent 
him farther north, of turned him into a 
humdrum citizeh.” q 

The Christian’ Advocate says: “Won- 
derfu! power and insight take the reader 
straight to the time and the place.” J/luse 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist commands. This 
new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths of “Ann Boyd” and all the quaint 
human touches that gave “Abner Daniel” its great success. The scene—as it should bé—is 


again rural Georgia. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE GOD OF LOVE 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


The hero is the poet Dante and the scene is the Florence of the great feuds. This is,the 
story of a high and beautiful passion, the devotion of a great man for an ‘almost perfect 


woman. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE WINNING LADY 
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By MARY WILKINS FREEMAN 


Lighter than her longer novels, these new stories are full of comedy. The *book *begins 


with the story of a woman who cheats at bridge. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
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